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Was proclaimed: throughout 
the land by this bell, and its 


home is with 


The — 
pitta Philadelphia 


RE CORD ::.... 


This newspaper publishes, every day, the business announce- 
ments of the most prosperous houses in the land, and, as it has the 
largest circulation in Pennsylvania, five-sixths of which is delivered 
direct to the homes of permanent subscribers by its own caffiers 
and agents, good results are obtained from advertising published 
in its columns. 

Compare the cost with circulation average during 1898 : 

Daily Edition, 194.761 copies, rate 25, cts. per line ; Sunday 
edition, 150,642 copies, fate 20 cts. 
per line. 


{| The: Record. Publishing ‘Co., “Phisdelpha enna. 


PHILADELPHIA HISTORICAL SERIES, NO, 3. 
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** Patrick O'Hara,” said the judge, ‘‘ do you plead guilty or not 
guilty ?’’ and O’Hara replied, ‘‘ Oi think Oi’ll wait till Oi hear the 
ividence.”” 

It’s the evidence that counts—do men gather figs from thistles ? 
nay, nay. 


Here’s the Evidence 


According to official returns 180,000 people ride in Cleveland 
street cars every day. 

All the newspapers in Cleveland combined can not speak to so 
great a number of people in one day. Street car advertising costs 
but a tithe of newspaper publicity. Be just with your advertising 
expenditures, consider the evidence. 

We offer you the privilege of street car advertising in Cleveland, 

A postal will bring particulars. 








EASTERN OFFICE 
220 Broaoway. New YorK. 
StPAUL BUILDING. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE , 
99 Wooowaro Avenue. 
DETROIT. MICH. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLaSS MATTER AT THE NEW YORK, N. Y., Post-OFFICE, JUNE 29, 1893. 


Vou. XXVI. 


DR. SLOCUM’S ADVERTIS- 
ING STORY. 


A TALK WITH THE CHIEF OF HIS CON- 
SULTING PHYSICIANS—THE “SPURT” 
IN THEIR ADVERTISING JUMPED THE 
BUSINESS FROM $17,000 TO OVER 
$500,000 IN THREE YEARS—ALL THE 

BEST ADWRITERS IN AMERICA EM- 

PLOYED—THE KIND OF AD THAT 

PULLS, AND WHY—VALUE OF TESTI- 

MONIALS—NO OUTDOOR OR AUXILI- 

ARY ADVERTISING DONE. 


The large double-column display 
ads of “ Dr. Slocum’s,” which have ap- 
peared in most of 
the dailies, week- 
lies and month- 
lies during the 
past three years, 
have occasioned 
considerable talk 
among advertis- 
ing men, and also 
among the gen- 
eral public. Be- 
cause of this I re- 
cently called at 
the Pine street 
office of the con- 
cern in order to 
obtain some in- 
formation con- 
cerning the ad- 
vertising of the 
business, believ- 
ing that an inter- 
esting story could 
be secured. I 
was not disap- 
pointed in this 
respect, but, in 
addition, I had 
my eyes opened to the extensive charac- 
ter of the business being transacted in 
the three immense five-story buildings 
that run clear through from Pine to 
Cedar streets. Remembering the old 


single room at 181 Pearl street, which 
was, up to a little more than three 
years ago, the headquarters of the T. 
A. Slocum business, I could not help 
associating the recent vigorous adver- 
tising with the remarkable change for 
In the absence of Dr. P. 


the better, 


NEW YORK, FEsBRuARY 15, 1899. 





Dr. P. R. Wuitcoms, 


President Dr. T. 


No. 7. 


R. Whitcomb, president of the com- 
pany, I was received by Dr. Walter 
H. Snow, Chief of the Staff of Con- 
sulting Physicians. 

Asked about the length of time the 
Slocum remedies had been before the 
public, Dr. Snow replied: 

“From thirty-five to forty years.” 

“ Have they been advertised all that 
time ?” 

“ Yes, some of them, but not in such 
a forcible way as during the past three 
years.” 

“ Who directs your advertising ?” 

“Mr. A. F. Richardson.” 

“Did he sug- 
gest the change 
of three years 


“Yes. On his 
advice we stop- 
ped trying to 
crowd all we had 
to say into an 
inch or two of 
newspaper space, 
and began to use 
large advertise- 
ments.” 

“ Did you also 
increase the num- 
ber of mediums ?” 

“Considerably. 
I should say that 
we are now in 
about 5,000 dif- 
ferent mediums.” 

“Has the new 
departure paid 
the concern ?” 

“Youcan judge 
for yourself. Our 
sales in 1895 
amounted to about $17,000. In 1898 
they approximated considerably over 
half a million dollars.” 

“That is a pretty big jump, but do 
you attribute it solely to your adver- 
tising ?” 

“Of course we do. 
could have done it.” 

“ What kind of an ad pulls the best, 
in your opinion, doctor ?” 

“ The illustrated ad, in a big space, 
with plain, honest talk is convincing.” 


A. Slocum Co. 


Nothing else 
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“Do you employ experts to prepare 
such advertisements ?” 

“We have employed almost every 
known adsmith in the country. We 
believe in variety, hence we try them 
all. Wehave paid as much as $500 
for a single booklet of sixteen pages, 
and there were only five lines in the 
booklet that we could use after it was 
written.” 

“ Why do you think illustrations are 
valuable in advertisements ?” 

“ An illustration makes the space it 
occupies more valuable than it would 
be if otherwise filled. Verbal captions 
may attract attention, illustrations 
compel it. You can’t dodge a picture 
—you have to see it whether you will 
or not.” 

“ Which, in your opinion, is the best 
advertisement you have used ?” 

“The one showing in the cut the 
Slocum laboratory. It shows our 
medical staff in session, as it were. 
Here is the picture; now just step this 
way and I'll show you the laboratory— 
then draw your own conclusions.” 

Dr. Snow led me from his own com- 
fortable office through a side door into 
the laboratory, where three assistants 
were at work compounding medicines. 
This room is really forbidden ground 
to ordinary visitors, but an exception 
was made in my case. It was so like 
the picture as to be easily recognized, 
and on the shelves and tables were all 
the medical and scientific paraphernalia 
that goes to make up a first-class 
modern laboratory. The usual “labo- 
ratory odor” pervaded the place, but 
I noticed that everything in the large 
apartment was scrupulously clean and 
neat. Then the doctor took me through 
an almost interminable series of rooms, 
offices and consulting parlors, up flights 
of stairs, along winding corridors, 
through a perfect labyrinth of pass- 
ages, and after making a tour from the 
roof to the basement—taking in the 
bottling, labeling, packing and ship- 
ping rooms—we reached his private 
office by means of another entrance. 

“How many employees have you ?” 
I asked. 

“ About 150, all told.” 

“ When I knew the old Pearl street 
place there were about four on the 
staff.” 

“ Yes, but times have changed since 
then, though it is not so long ago.” 

“Do you find weeklies or dailies 
best for your purpose ?” 

“They’re both good in their way. 


For pro rata cost, I am not prepared 
to say which have proven best.” 

“ Do you use the magazines ?” 

“Not what are generally called 
magazines. We use the monthlies of 
the class of People’s Home Fournal 
and Ellis’ List.” 

“ Do you find that they pay you?” 

“Oh yes, but then you must under- 
stand that all our advertising pays. 
We make it pay. We have excellent 
remedies that honestly do all that we 
claim forthem. We believe in honest- 
reading advertisements, and we pay 
the best prices for the best brains in 
America to prepare them. Our adver- 
tising director chooses what his expe- 
rience tells him are the best mediums, 
and there you have the secrets of our 
success.” 

“Do you use testimonials—do you 
believe in them? I mean, do you be- 
lieve they have an advertising value ?” 

“We use testimonials largely, and 
we are great believers in their efficacy 
to spread the truth. Authentic testi- 
monials, giving names and addresses, 
have great local influence where the 
writer of the testimonial resides. We 
have thousands of testimonials from 
all over the country. We have used 
vast quantities of these and are still 
using them, consequently their influ- 
ence is widespread.” 

“Outside the sale of the advertised 
remedies do you give advice by cor- 
respondence ?” 

For answer, Dr. Snow opened a 
ponderous tome at his elbow, and told 
me to run my eye over the cases for 
the current month. Only one case 
appeared on each page, but every de- 
tail of age, sex, occupation, symptoms, 
etc., was given, together w:ch the name 
and address, and across the page was 
written the Chief Physician’s diagno- 
sis, and the significant note in some 
cases, “Incurable.” In these latter 
instances the corresponding patient 
was always told the truth—“ relief, 
but no cure possible.” 

“ You have made quite a feature of 
giving away free bottles of your medi- 
cine, doctor. Was this plan dictated 
by philanthropy or business ?” 

“Both. Advertising to give goods 
away is a double expense. We have 
to pay for the privilege of finding re- 
cipients. It means a big preliminary 
loss, as you can imagine, when I[ tell 
you that we sometimes send out 5,000 
free bottles ina single day. But the 
fact that we do give away these trial 
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bottles proves that we have perfect 
confidence in the merits of our rem- 
edies. Confidence begets confidence, 
you know, and the public has not been 
slow to respond. We were the first 
dvertise trial bottles free. Now 


to a 

there are a good many concerns doing 
it, and this fact alone is the best proof 
of our success. Sensible people sel- 


dom try to follow in the footsteps of 
failures.” 

“But the philanthropic part—” 

“ We want the public to know that 
our remedies are honest, meritorious— 
that they are just what we claim they 
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did and always will. The advertiser 
who has not yet recognized this fact is 
a sure loser in the long run.” 

“Do you change your ads often, 
Doctor ?” 

“Some are changed daily, others 
weekly, others, again, monthly, but we 
always like to keep plenty of changes 
of copy ahead. That is why we have 
spent so much money on preparing our 
advertisements. We pay from $25 to 
$200 for a single ad, and it may con- 
tain only the germ of an idea that is 
really useful to us. We consider the 
idea worth the money, and from such 
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are, and we don’t want the people’s 
money before they have given them a 
thorough test.” 

“ And the business part ?” 

“ That comes afterwards. We know 
the goods are allright. We knowthe 
public will find them so and continue 
to purchase the remedy which did 
them good when procured free.” 

“ How many different remedies do 
you advertise ?” 

“The Slocum system embraces six, 
each for a different ailment, but we 
are broadgauge enough in our meth- 
ods to frequently recommend to our 
patients thinge we don’t make or sell 
ourselves. We believe in telling the 
exact truth to each patient, whether it 
is a cent in our pockets or a dollar 
out. Truth pays in the end. It always 






THE MOST POPULAR PICTURE USED IN THE SLOCUM ADVERTISING, 






ads we get enough ideas to construct a 
really drawing announcement.” 

“What are your future plans for 
advertising, Doctor ?” 

“As you are probably aware, quite 
a lot of the Slocum Company stock is 
held in England, both by English- 
men and by Americans now resident 
there. Sir Henry E. Thompson, of 
28 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Road, 
London, N. W., is the managing di- 
rector over there, and at a meeting of 
the American and English stockhold- 
ers, held in the London laboratories, 
on January 4th, he proposed the fol- 
lowing advertising campaign for Amer- 
ica during the next five years. It is 
not often that advertising appropria- 
tions are arranged for so far ahead, 
you will admit.”* 
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Dr. Snow here handed me a letter 
from London, bearing the postmark 
January 11th. It contained a written 
account of the annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Slocum 
Co., and part of it read as follows: 


While we are congratulating ourselves upon 
the very excellent showing of 1898, it must not 
be forgotten that much of our success should 
be directly attributed to the bold and aggress- 
ive advertising that has been done by the 
company in America. The good results thus de- 
rived must be continued, and my own impres- 
sion is that, if we increase our advertising ap- 
propriations over there, the business of the 
company is, logically, bound to increase also. 

With this idea in view, I beg to suggest, on 
the advice of several members of this board, 
that the advertising appropriations for America 
be set aside for the next five years as follows: 


For 1899.....+004 £60,000, or $300,000 
re 65,000, OF 325,000 
i. arr 70,000, OF 350,000 
ne 75,000, OF 375,000 
FOF 8GRG.ccccecse 80,000, OF 400,000 


My chief motive for thus forcasting the fut- 
ure, as it were, is that the wholesale and retail 
druggists of the United States may feel an im- 
plicit confidence when handling our prepara- 
tions that their sales are going to be vigorous- 
ly helped by our advertising. There have 
been many cases on record where, after a pro- 
prietary article had been put upon the market, 
and some little spasmodic advertising done, 
the latter was suddenly stopped without any 
warning, and the druggists naturally found 
large quantities of the goods on their hands, 
which they were unable to sell, owing to the 
demand for them having ceased. For of course 
all business men know that, inasmuch as it is 
the advertising that creates the demand, a 
stoppage will cause the demand to cease. 

It is for this particular reason that I heartily 
approve of the suggestion that we should now 
lay out a campaign of the future. It will give 
the druggists of America confidence in us when 
we tell them what we are going to do, and Iam 
also advised that the newspaper publishers of 
the United States, realizing the large volume 
of business which we must necessarily place 
amongst them, will give us the best rates pos- 
sible for our advertising. 

I therefore suggest that the amounts I have 
just mentioned be appropriated for the next 
five years’ advertising in America, and ask 
that the director of our advertising in the 
United States be empowered to lay out these 
sums in the leading daily, weekly and monthly 
<= in that country. 

he resolution was passed unanimously, and 
the meeting then adjourned. 


“That means a million and three- 
quarters of dollars expenditure extend- 
ing over five years, Doctor?” 

“ Exactly, or $350,000 a year on an 
average. And we'll spend every cent 
of it, too, and more with it!” 

This concluded the interview, ex- 
cept that, in answer to a final ques- 
tion, the Doctor assured me that they 
never did any “outside” advertising 
at all, confining themselves strictly to 
such mediums as went into the homes. 
“For,” said he, “sick people—those 
who need our aid the most—usually 
remain at home and don’t go out of 
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doors looking for remedies advertised 
in street cars and on fences and bul. 
letin boards. All advertising we con. 
sider good—some much better.” 

There is a strong advertising moral 
in the story of the Slocum business, 
For about thirty years or more it was 
in existence, confining its advertising 
to one or two-inch spaces. In all that 
time it worked up a business of only 
about $20,000 a year. Its advertising 
director suggested and planned a much 
more vigorous and more aggressive 
campaign, and lo!‘in three short years 
the business jumps to over half a mill- 
ion annually! JoHN C. GRAHAM. 

Ee 
IN TRADE PAPERS. 

As a rule, advertisers in trade papers do not 
take the care in the preparation of their adver- 
tising matter that they should, and the bulk of 


trade paper advertising could be very much 
improved.—David Williams. 


Umbrellas 


1307 
Market St. 


Open To-Night until 10 
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It is probable that we shall se- 
cure for you better service and more 


for the money than you are getting. 


this by a trial. 
When you want a good adver- 
tisement inserted in a good paper, 


address 
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THE TALE OF A COUNTRY 
GROCER. 


By Frank A. Heywood. 


“Tn my experience in conducting a 
country grocery,” says “ Hampton, of 
course,” of Woodbury, N. J., “I have 
found Jones’ essays on store manage- 
ment, published in PRINTERS’ INK, in- 
valuable. I have also found that to 
deviate from the rules laid down by 
the Little Schoolmaster in respect to 
the selection of mediums has usually 
been to lose money. In a town of 
4,000, with twenty legitimate competi- 
tors, all of whom have their friends, 
and with one daily and four weekly 
papers, one can not afford to use much 
space; but that fact has developed in 


Cereal Foods.... 


are coming more and more into 
public favor. They are now so 
easily and quickly prepared that 
they are seen on almost every 
breakfast-table. 





You will find only the best 
brands here, among which are 


Cream of Wheat 
Wheatlet 
Farinose 
Germea 


and have you tried 

CROWN FLAKES 
yet—something fine—large package and only Se. 
Used in évery way sintilar to Flaked Rice. 


HAMPTON, of course 


224 SOUTH BROAD ST., WOODBURY 


me an aptitude for making the most 
of my lines. I find that a well-located 
‘four-inch single-column,’ giving rea- 
sons why I think I sell better goods at 
less money than my competitors, is 
. mMoney-earning advertising. These ads 
I change with each issue, each story 
telling of a bargain. I issue a ‘store 
news’ weekly and patronize the vari- 
ous church programmes as they are is- 
sued. In contradiction to the opinion 
of many experts, I believe that these 
latter mediums pay, or at least pay in 
a small town where the inhabitants are 
virtually of one family.” 

“Do they pay as well as legitimate 
papers?” 

“T would hardly claim that, as I be- 
lieve newspapers are text-books for the 
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buyer, while programmes are anything 
else. Nevertheless programmes have 
won for me a few friends whose pat- 
ronage has greatly exceeded the prices 
of the ads. 

“My trade-mark, ‘Hampton, of 
course,’ was a happy thought. It ap- 
pears on everything I own or issue. 
Of late it appears frequently in the so- 
ciety columns of the newspapers. On 
occasions they state that ‘among 
those who attended the banquet were 
“ Hampton, of course,” etc., etc.’ In 
fact, I do not believe there is a man 
in Woodbury, aside from my banker, 
who knows my initials. 

“*Store management’ has been my 
most profitable advertising, however. 
A satisfied customer is an unequaled 
supplementary salesman to fifty lines 
of nonpareil. I secured the regular 
custom of one man by wrapping a bun- 
dle of sausage in a neater manner 
than a competitor—at least the man 
said so. As I found him to be a man 
of good taste amounting almost to 
sensitiveness, I have always been care- 
ful that his tastes should be consulted, 
and the result has been that he has 
sent me other customers. To para- 
phrase a Massachusetts political say- 
ing, ‘As goes this man, so go all my 
customers.’ When a man once comes 
in my store I use every effort to have 
him come again. With children I 
make it a poim to see that they get 
the apples from the top of the barrel 
and the candy freshest from the manu- 
facturer. This idea was presented to 
me by a customer who buys thirty 
loaves of bread a week, giving mea 
trial because a competitor always sold 
his little boy the ‘left-over loaves.’ 

“T have the most expensive store in 
town. The rent is so high that my 
predecessor, who hitherto had been a 
successful grocer, failed. I have two 
cash competitors within a block, sev- 
enteen other grocers in the town, and 
a weekly delivery from two Philadel- 
phia houses, all of whom have enter- 
prise and good attributes, nevertheless 
my advertising and my ‘store manage- 
ment’ have at least given me a suc- 
cess of which I am proud.” 





SAMPLING. 


I do not believe in the wholesale distribution 
of free samples. Nothing should be given 
away without some effort on the part of the re- 
ceiver ; even if it be only the sending of a post- 
card, it is at any rate a proof that for some rea- 
son or another, he or she desires to see what 
the article is like, or whether the statements 
made concerning it are true.—A dvertising. 
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RESULTS—THAT’S IT 





The 


Denver 
Republican 





Could not carry every day the an- 
nouncements of the best known adver- 
tisers in the world unless they got re- 
turns all the time—not spasmodically. 


HOME OFFICE, 


Denver, Colo. 
Eastern Agent, 
S. G. BECKWITH, 
Tribune Building, New York. 
The Rookery, Chicago. 
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By /. Mountjoy. 

In most every city a gas company 
gets all the publicity it wants from a 
wrathful public, but it is left to the 
Laclede Gas Company of St. Louis, 
which furnishes the city and its people 
with fuel and illuminating gas, to in- 
vite patronage through various chan- 
nels resorted to by the successful mer- 
chant. The advertising is clever. Allow 
me to quote some of the brightest 
things the company has to say: 

Remember that matches are cheaper than 
gas. Use plenty of matches and you will never 
complain of your gas bill. 

Remember, you use the gas—the meter 
measures it only, and can not discriminate be- 
tween gas needed and gas wasted. 

3y the way, do you carry coal for your health, 
for the fun of it, or from force of habit? 

A woman who does her own work is a very 
satisfying gas consumer. She does not waste 
gas and never complains about her gas bills. 
She attends to her business and lets the gas 
meter attend to its own—both are satisfied. 

Incidentally the gas company is in- 
terested in the sale of gas ranges and 
heaters and incandescent gas lights. 
The advertising of these articles is 
generally accompanied by cuts. Sub- 
ject matter culled from the adman’s 
efforts is here copied : 

The Puritan Gas Heater will make a bath- 
room warm asa toast. We sell them for $2. 

The Vulcan Gas Radiator. They are artistic, 
economical and comfortable. Scientifically con- 
structed and beautifully designed. A perfect 
gem for a small room, 

The Vulcan Grate, with its ruddy 
makes the home cheerful and bright. 

The company issues the St. Louis 
Gas News, published “ every now and 
then in the interests of the public.” 
It is “ edited by the publisher and pub- 
lished by the editor.” It is an eight- 
column folio, devoted to gaseous vapor- 
ings on the first page. The second 
page contains thousands of names of 
users of gas ranges, the third page is 
taken up with general advertising, and 
the fourth is devoted to expatiating on 
the merits of the incandescent gas 
lamps and names of business houses 
using them. The paper is a very con- 
vincing clincher that the articles ad- 
vertised are meeting with popular 
approval, and that gas is better and 
cheaper than coal as fuel and better 
and cheaper than electricity as light. 

Much space is taken in pushing a 
Backus Heater which is rented for $6 
per year. Generally the ad is run in 
verse. Here are samples: 


light, 


I 
Hail, all hail, the Backus Heater! 
Nothing nicer, nothing neater ; 
Other systems aged and hoary ; 
Blackened cities tell the story. 


Wasting fuel, ever smoking, 
People of all’ ages choking, 
Welcome to the Backus Heater, 
Making life and living sweeter, 
im 
An ambitious young man 
And a charming young miss 
United their lives 
In matrimonial bliss. 


In their nice little home, 
30 sweet and so neat, 
Eac h thought nothing lacking 
To make life complete. 


But the worry and work 
With the coal and the waste, 

Proved far too expensive 
And not to their taste. 


So from tort Olive street, 
Their lives were made sweeter 
By warming their home 
With a Backus Gas Heater. 
$6.00 a year. 
By this continual advertising the 
number of consumers of gas in St. 
Louis is greater than any other city in 
the United States with a like popula 
tion, Fuel gas is sold at go cents per 
1,000, and illuminating gas $1.10, with 
10 per cent discount if paid on or. be- 
fore the tenth of each month. 


. +o _ 
MAPPING OUT ADVERTISING. 

An advertising policy ought to be a straight 
line. The course of the year’s advertising 
should be carefully mapped out at the start, 
with the goal to be reached definitely in view. 
One wise old advertiser claims that the only 
way to pursue an undeviz ating course is to writ 
out clearly and fully at the beginning all the e 
details of the advertising policy for the year 
and then, week by week and month by month, 
compare the situation with this guideybook. 
He says that if this policy is not pursued the 
first thing the advertising manager knows he 
will be pulled to one side and pushed to the 
other by the argument of every advertising so- 
licitor who approaché shim. He will be tem; 
ed to wander in side pastures which for th 
moment seem pleasing < ia profitable, when his 
success depends upon his pursuing his deter- 
mined course with the utmost persistence. 
Advertising / xperienc 
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THE NEW YORK 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER 


Is the Oldest ---- 
Newspaper in the City. 








It has been published over 102 


years consecutively. 





Its circulation is among intelligent 
and well-to-do people. It goes into 


the Homes of the Children, Grand- 





Children and Great Grand-Children 








of its Original Subscribers. 
These constitute the Substantial 
Elements of New York’s citizenship. 
They constitute also the Best 
Clientage of substantial and respon- 
sible business houses. 


Their Attention can best be 





secured through the advertising 


columns of 





The Commercial Advertiser 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT FROM THE “ RAILWAY AGE” (CHICAGO) OF JANUARY 27. IT IS 


RARELY THAT A TRADE ANNOUNCEMENT IS AS ATTRACTIVE AS THIS. 





EUROPEAN INGENUITY. 

Americans are by no means novices in the 
art of using an interesting story as a vehicle 
for effective advertisement, but in Europe the 
process has attained an eminence far in ad- 
vance of it here. A recent example is found in 
a letter from Paris to a foreign journal from by 
no means an obscure writer. In this letter the 
correspondent in discoursing on wine drinking 
tells of Mr. Sam Ward, an American, who as- 
serted that he had drunk 10,000 bottles of wine 
during a lifetime of seventy-two years. This 
feature of Mr. Ward’s career is used to intro- 
duce upon the scene a M. Jourdan, of Paris, 
who asserts that for thirty-four years he has 













been drinking two bottles of champagne daily 
six days in the week. Omitting Sundays, 
when M. Jourdan abstains, there are 10,264 
days in the period elapsing since 1863, and at 
the rate of two bottles a day this “ unflinching 
convive ”’ has consumed 21,248 bottles in 
thirty-four years, and “‘ a he althier man with a 
firmer step does not traverse the streets of 
Paris.”’ ‘The correspondent considers this an 
extraordinary record, and “it is not only an 
evidence of M. Jourdan’s splendid physique, 
but a monumental tribute to the wholesome 
character of the particular vintage ’’—here the 
name of the brand of champagne consumed i is 
given.—NV. Y. Sun 
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** Brightest and Best in the Great Northwest.’’ 





WHY IS IT? 


Because THE ST. PAUL 
GLOBE, under its pres- 














ent management, is a 


better NEWSpaper than ever betore, and because it 
has a clientele distinctively its own, being the Only 


Democratic Daily 
and Sunday News- 
paper in Minnesota. 


Herman, Minn., Jan 
To THE ST. PAUL GLOBE: 


* * Tlive in hopes, by the exertion of 
your and other good papers, that mat- 


ters may be so adjusted, that 


may realize better times in the future. 


Itake a number of papers, bi 
have the Globe than all others c« 
C.F 


}. F. GOODELL. 


Moorehead, Minn., Dec. 
To THE ST. PAUL GLOBE: 

Prior to Nov, 15th I was _ rec 
copies of the Globe daily. Lam 
ceiving 100 papers daily. I con 
Globe a winner. RICHARD 

Fargo, N.D., Dec. 
To THE ST. PAUL GLOBE: 


Prior to Dec. 1st I only had 20 regular 


subscribers to the Globe. In 
nearly 200 and with bright pros 


an increase to 250 during the next two 
W.P. Morris. | 


mouths. 





















Eastern 
Representative 


Chas. H. Eddy, 
to Spruce St., 
New York 

City. 


The Globe Co. 


THAT’S WHY! 


St. Paul, Dee. 27, 1898. 
To THE ST. PAUL GLOBE: 
_ We are selling over 60 per cent more 
Globes than we did two months ago. 
MERCHANTS’ HOTEL NEWS-STAND. 





. 4, 1899. 


Farmers 





it rather 
ymbined. St. Paul, Dec. 29, 1898. 
To Tuk St. PAUL GLOBE : 

The Globe is a great seller. We have 
increased our sales 200 per cent in the 
last two months. 

CLARENDON HOTEL NEWS-STAND. 


Redwood Falls, Minn., Jan. 18, 1899. 
To THE ST. PAUL GLOBE: 

Please increase my order for the Globe. 
It is selling better with me now than it 
has for some time, and quite &4 number 
of my Times subscribers have changed 
over to the Globe since the election, 
probably on account of the Globe's being 
the only Lind daily in the two cities. 

H. WINTER, Newsdealer. 


31, 1898. 


eiving 25 
1 now re- 
sider the 
ALSOP. 


31, 1898. 


ow have 
pects for 











Western 
Representatives 


WILLIAMS & 
LAWRENCE, 
H. Fralick, Mer., 


87 Washington 
St., Chicago, 












St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE NEWSPAPER, THE MAG- 
AZINE AND THE PUBLIC. 


The February 4th issue of the Out- 
look contains an interesting interview 
by Clifton Johnson with Richard Wat- 
son Gilder, editor of the Century. 
PRINTERS’ INK can find room for only 
the following extracts : 

“] suppose in no country are news: 
papers so much an integral part of the 
people’s life and thought as here in 
America. We are, as Mr. Bryce says, 
the great reading people of the worid. 
You see the contrast if you go to 
southern Europe, for instance. There, 
illiteracy is common, and the peopie 
depend to a great extent on talk and 
local gossip for their daily enlighten- 
ment. I think we have a _ greater 
eagerness than they to know what is 
going on in the world; and this eager- 
ness is coming to be as characteristic 
of the women as of the men. Women 
have the reputation of caring only for 
the gossip and lighter news of the pa- 
pers, and the bargain advertisements ; 
but there is a large and growing class 
of women to whom social movements, 
civic matters and all public affairs 
have a very great interest. 

“ All our city people read at least a 
morning and an evening paper, and 
very many read more. In times of 
exciternent there’s no measuring a per- 
son’s capacity for absorbing newspa- 
pers. During the war you’d see men 
go along the streets gathering news- 
papers as they would currants off a 
bush. A man would buy several to 
start with and walk along reading 
them, and every few blocks he’d buy < 
new edition just out with the latest. 

“ There has been a great change in 
journalism since I began to earn my 
living in Newark as a reporter ona 
daily paper.. I did police reports and 
all that sort of thing, and gradually 
worked up to be managing editor, and, 
on another paper, part owner, so that 
I knew the journalism of those days 
pretty thoroughly. There has been a 
vast transformation, not only in the 
introduction of pictures in the daily 
press, but in the way the papers are 
managed all through, and in the im- 
mensely increased cost of the manage- 
ment. Nor are readers what they 
were. Then, men and women were 
common who swore by one paper, and 
they’d no more think of taking some 
other paper of a different stripe of 
politics than they would of drinking 
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Now a man takes 
this or that paper because it happens 
to be convenient or cheap; and may 


milk on lobster. 


be because there is no one paper he 
thoroughly trusts to do his thinking, 
as used to be the case. That a p; per 
supports a political faith opposed to 
his own doesn’t count with the mod- 
ern reader. Where a man takes more 
than one paper he is apt to buy those 
of different politics purposely in order 
the better to get the drift of things, or 
simply to enjoy the thrust and parry, 

“The editorial opinion on political 
movements as expressed in the papers 
doesn’t have the weight with readers 
it once did. Journalism’s greatest 
power to-day lies in the dissemination 
of fact rather than in the advocacy of 
policy. I don’t mean to imply that 
the editorial page has not great influ- 
ence, but only that this influence 
seems to be less marked than former- 
ly. We go tosthe newspapers because 
they give facts or alleged facts, and an 
alert modern newspaper does not let 
its politics greatly injure its news. It 
gives both sides, and, indeed, prides 
itself on the impartiality of its repcrts. 
You can thus draw your own conclu- 
sions independent of editorial opinion. 

“The enormous appetite the public 
has for periodical literature seems as- 
tonishing, but it is perfectly natural. 
One of the strongest traits in the hu- 
man mind is curiosity. We wake up 
in the morning and we are curious to 
know what has happened the day be- 
fore. The newspaper habit is the re- 
sult of our attitude of inquiry toward 
all mankind; it is just the same as is 
expressed in the words with which we 
greet a friend—‘ How do you do?’ 
‘How goes it?’ ‘How are all the 
folks?’ ‘What’s the news down your 
way?’ Buying a newspaper is our 
method of taking the world by the 
hand and saying, ‘How goes it?’ 
That greeting is extended through the 
newspapers to our neighbors, to our 
home country, and to all nations; we 
say ‘How do you do?’ to President 
McKinley and to Queen Victoria and 
to all the other powers and person- 
ages. If anything has happened to 
them, the paper informs us about it. 
If we don’t find Queen Victoria and 
this or that one actually mentioned, 
we know that they are all right. 

“Art in the daily papers has been 
greatly improved since it was first in- 
troduced. The caricatures are often 
excellent. So, too, are many of the 


























drawings from photographs. Really, 
art in the newspapers is frequently 
better than it is in some of the maga- 
zines-——that is, such magazines as con- 
fine their illustrations to ordinary 
photographs which they preserve with 
all their defects by a cheap reproduct- 
ive process. I think there is to be a 
great 1 action soon in public taste— 
that people will tire of photographic 
reproduction, and that those maga- 
zines will find most favor which lead 
in original art. The tendency will be 
to raise up real illustrators, of whom 
there is a lack in America now. We 
have many bright young men drawing 
magazine pictures, but the results are 
too often like easel pictures and with- 
out illustrative vitality. It seems, al- 
most, as if the artists knew too much, 
as if they were too highly trained 
academically, or else it is that they 
are unable to forget that training. 
They think of light and shade, and 
forget character and expression. 

“In criticising the prevalence of the 
photograph in our periodicals I would 
not say that its influence on art has 
been wholly bad. It has had a cor- 
rective effect in a certain way, and has 
made illustrators truer to fact; but at 
the same time it has made them more 
prosaic. However, a change is com- 
ing. The illustrator of the future is not 
going merely to pose a young man and 
a young woman gracefully in a ‘north 
light’ and call it a proposal scene. 
The demand will be for artists who 
can forget the academic requirements 
and give us two lovers who are alive 
in their relation to each other. The 
‘misfit’ joke picture can not stay in 
competition with real illustration. 

“The aspect in which the daily 
press has changed most within my 
recollection is in its development and 
sensationalism. This sensational wave, 
which started in its most violent form 
in the West, has now swept across 
the country from ocean to ocean. But 
the new journalism is not without its 
good points. Along with all the sen- 
sationalism, the lack of responsibility, 
the getting together of fake news and 
the contriving of evident pictorial 
falsehoods, a great deal of talent goes 
into the make-up of the papers. The 
editorial pages, especially, contain a 
remarkable amount of explicit and ex- 
pressive writing. I think a most de- 
plorable thing about the present con- 
ditions of journalism is that young 
men fresh from college, who go to 
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work on these sensational papers at- 
tracted by the high pay, suffer degen- 
eration in character under pressure to 
produce what is demanded by cynical 
employers. 

“Yet, with all its faults, the press, 
even the sensational press, has certain 
generous qualities that make it ready 
to facilitate any disinterested work 
taken up by public spirited members 
of the community. The greatest serv- 
ice the press does for civilization is 
in the searchlight it throws on the 
dark places. Before there were any 
health laws in this city there was a 
tenement-house owned by a prominent 
member of a popular church, from 
which came a number of typhus pa- 
tients. Many of them died. Appeals 
to the tenement-house owner were un- 
availing, and the only way found to 
compel this man to stop murdering 
people, clean his house, and put it in 
shape to live in was the threat of pub- 
licity. He resisted all argument un- 
til Mr. Bryant threatened to publish 
his name and the condition of his 
house in the Zvening Post. That 
humbled the man at once, and he said, 
‘I'll do anything you want if you’ll 
keep the matter quiet.’ I confess I 
am a little disappointed with the 
present searchlight service of the 
newspapers in connection with our 
present city government. But if some 
opportunities are being lost, it will not 
be for long. 

“One of the best tests you can find 
of the moral caliber of a periodical is 
in the character of its advertising. By 
the sense of responsibility shown in 
the advertisements admitted you may 
not be able to discern the religious 
denomination, but you can gauge the 
moral grade of the proprietorship. 

“ Readers ought to realize that they 
themselves are largely responsible for 
the sensationalism of the daily papers. 
They can’t put all the blame on the 
speculative proprietors with their 
rotary presses and cheap processes. If 
readers are self-indulgent and willing 
to gratify curiosity by patronizing and 
helping support a trashy publication, 
the moral responsibility rests on them 
as well as on the owners. Publishers 
will furnish better papers if readers 
refuse to buy poor ones. We need 
not carry the sense of responsibility to 
the point of morbidness, but we should 
feel it and act accordingly. 

“All this applies to magazines as 
forcibly as to newspapers. The sphere 
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of the magazine and the sphere of the 
newspaper overlap, but it is all journal- 
ism. The difference is mainly that 
the magazine, as a rule, gives literature 
and art prepared with more delibera- 
tion and with greater authority. As 
for sensationalism, you find it in 
monthlies as well as in dailies, though 
so far the magazines have shown more 
restraint than the newspapers. Yet 
that there are differences in ethical 
and literary and artistic standards in 
magazines, as in all other classes of 
periodicals, is very apparent. The 
public has a duty of selection here, of 
course, as well as with the daily press.” 


oo 
INSTALLMENT PIANO ADVERTISING. 


At the ‘‘ Piano Exchange,” 


105 W. 33d St., B’way and 6th Av. junction—75 
new and used pianos, $25 up ; $5 monthly. 


When the representative of Printers’ INK 
introduced himself to the manager of the 
* Piano Exchange,’’ he received a very cordial 
and flattering reception. And beyond a court- 
eous refusal to state what the yearly advertis- 
ing outlay was, a full and free answer was ac- 
corded to all inquiries. 

* Yes,” said the manager, ‘‘ either under the 
name of R. M. Walters, the proprietor, or 
under that used in this advertisement announce- 
ment, we do considerable advertising. Weare 
much in evidence in many of the dailies, to- 
the World, Journal, Herald, Press, Times, 
Tribune, Evening Journal and News. 
these we advertise daily, including Sunday, i 
similar form. But in the Sunday Heald as 
also the Sunday and Monday /Vorld, occa- 
sionally wc run to two or three inches of dis- 
play.” 

** Is your bus*ness dependent on advertising?” 

“No, scarcely so, for we have a great num- 
ber of old customers who return constantly 
But our advertising | brings in fully 40 per cent 
of our entire trade. 

“ Which are your most productive mediums? 

** By all odds the Wor/a and the Journa/. 
We key our advertisements as effectually 
possible, and in a way entirely satisfactory to 
ourselves, and we have found that these two 
papers run way ahead. But here is a strange 
fact, our returns from the Hera/d—doubly sat- 
isfactory for that reason—are invariably cash 
sales. Speaks well for the He rald,don’t it?” 

Are your returns immediate?” 

** Ves ; that is they come within a week, and 
I should call that immediate enough, wouldn’t 
you?” 

= Do you vary in amount of advertising at 
times ? 

“Ves, our heaviest advertising is done be- 
tween New Year and say about April. You 
see, we make yearly « ontracts, and these begin 
right after New Year. 

‘Do you give out booklets or brochures ? 

“No, we do not; but we do circularize ex- 
tensively.’ 

“* Any other form of advertising?” 

“Well, nothing else, except that we are 
about using car signs, a new venture ; and that 
we shall renew L car advertisements, a line 
that we had abandoned for some time.” 

“* How long have your people been adver- 
tising ?”’ 

** Since 1847, when the business was started.” FOR SHOE ADs, 
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“Straight Story of the Year 1898.” 
AN HONEST COUNT IS THE NOBLEST WORK OF AN HONEST PUBLISHER. | f 


Kentucky, far famed for fair women, borses and whrskey, counts the TIMES as sts grostent production tt us 

Kentuckian down to ds very roots, showing through sts oor pages every noty ag esults of the natural 

vigor and energy of ti eople of this must Sta 6, he. beyond dowbt aot } 
only the greatest circulation im Kentucky but ia the ony South, and fre hably fertile and y 
productive section of the Middle South la service to the public and ia retures to Prose ioe foresgn advertisers D | 
st stands the leader of Southern papers, barring none. 7 
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AN ACTUAL AND HONEST COUNT OF THE DAILY 


LOUISVILLE TIMES¢ 


LOU:S VILLE, KENTUCKY. 
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Shoe Linings. 


Don’t you know that the inside of a shoe is 
for comfort, the outside for show? ‘A poorly 
lined shoe is sure to give trouble to the wearer. 
We have leather-lined shoes and also some 
with heavy “‘ duck ”’ linings. No fear of either 
breaking and “ curling,’’ no matter how one’s 
feet may perspire. 

If you want comfort 
us sell you a pair. 
for you, too. 


BROWN, 





































“inside ”’ your shoes let 
The prices are comfortable 


GRAY & WHITE SHOE CO. 


Which Side? 


Perhaps your boy wears his shoes out most 
rapidly on the outside of the soles—the chances 
are that one side of both sole and heel wear 
down quicker than the other. We note this by 
his old shoes, and strengthen the soles and 
heels accordingly with Perfection Circlettes, 
which make a shoe last twice as long. And we 
don’t charge anything extra for this, adding 
1oo per cent of durability to the shoes, 


WARE & TARE, SHOE DEALERS. 


Our Ladies’ Shoes 


are built with two objects in view : first, 

to provide room enough for the foot to fit com- 
fortably inside, and secondly, to give a small 
and neat appearance to the shoe outside. Only 
the most skillful shoemakers can effect this 
double purpose, and even they can not do it 
without the best of materials 

We make a specialty, however, of making a 
neat and small- looking shoe that is really 
roomy enough inside to afford perfect comfort 
to the tenderest foot. 

Style, durability and prices are all right. 


SHANNON-LIFFEY SHOE ( 








A PUPIL OF THE LITTL® ER 
SHOE ADVERTISEMENTS RING SO CONSTANTLY 
ARE VERY MUCH ALIKE, HE SUBMITS 
OF NEW POINTS THAT COULD BE 
WHAT THEY MAY BE WORTH, 


SCHOOLMAS! 


THE AN 
INCORPORATED, 


Tender Feet. 


Although we sell all kinds of ladies’ shoes, 
in the most up-to-date styles and the best « juali. 
ties, we make a specialty of shoes for ladies 
who are troubled with corns and bunions, 
They are made on special lasts, and of the 
most pliable kid. Wherever the corn or bun- 


ion may be, we can accommodate it, and stil] 
give you a shoe that hasa neat and graceful 
exterior. We don’t charge for the extra com. 
| fort we give you. Nor style, either. 
SHANNON-LIFFEY SHOE co 


a “Too Easy ” Sone. 


Shoes that are too large are just as hed for 
the feet as shoes that are too small. Th > fric- 
tion of the foot in a loose shoe produce: ard 
‘ridges’ along the sides of the sole and de- 
stroys the natural shape of the foot. 

While our are stylish, durable and 
well made, we find it necessary to be careful in 
fitting them, and we pride ourselves on aoing 
this with each individnal customer, and, conse- 
quently, always give perfect satisfaction. 


BROWN, GRAY & WHITE SHOE (¢ 


Little Ladies. 


Your young daughters like to wear sl 
that slip on easily and fit comfortably 
ber they have not as much patience as their 
elders. When you are buying shoes for them 
look at the linings and the buttons. Both are 
important, See that the buttons are strongly 
sewn, the linings smooth and not crumpled. 
A child will run about all day and not grumble 
about a shoe that is slowly crippling it. It is 
the parents’ duty to look at the inside of the 
shoes daily. Come and see the kind we sell 
and guarantee. 
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WARE & TARE, SHOE DEALERS. 
WHO IS IN THE SHOE BUSINESS SAYS THAT 
UPON THE SAME POINTS THAT ALL OF THEM 
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NEW CURIOSITIES. 
The following advertisement appeared in the 
Lady: 
NOLONEL’S WIDOW, a great traveler, would 
chaperone young ladies round the world or 
elsewhere. Highest references, etc. 





The italics are ours; and the references must 
indeed be very high—or very low—to justify 
those words. 

As a cleverly written news matter advertise- 

ment the following requires beating: “ An en- 
terprising literary American has just discovered 
that Julius Czsar was not assassinated for po- 
litical reasons, as generally supposed, but be- 
cause in the Senate he passed a disparaging 
remark on the fitting of the toga of Michael 
Cassius, which evidently must have been made 
up by some second- class tailor in Via Sartoris. 
This, andthis only, it seems, caused the tragic 
fate of the mighty Julius. Suits made at the New 
Zealand Clothing Factory, Auckland, fit per- 
fectly. Mr. ——, the new cutter, gives en- 
tire satisfaction. Inspection invited.” 

An advertisement appeared the other day in 
a Japanese paper published at Waisan, Corea, 
which deserves to be rescued from oblivion. 
It ran as follows: 

“A bachelor, twenty-seven years old, with- 
out wealth, of quiet disposition, living ona 





reasonable monthly income, and having but lit- 
tle parental restrictions, desires to be married 
to a lady possessed of the following qualifica- 
tions: (1.) She must be twenty-one years of 
age and of good health. (2.) Of more than 
average beauty. (3.) A working knowledge in 
arithmetic. (4.) A working knowlecége in sew- 
ing. (5.) Not given to much talk. (6.) Pos- 
sessed of some property. (7.) Virtuous. (8.) 
Hater of liquors. (9.) Have little or no pa- 
rental restrictions.” —A dvertising, London. 


ctpecnananinie 
STREET CAR CARDS. 

It must be striking, that street car card, to 
attract the attention of the busy thousands who 
travel thereon day after day. It isa false idea 
that anything in big type will be sufficient just 
because it is on the cars. That might do for 
passengers on a trip of hours—they would be 
almost forced to read the card, no matter how 
it appeared. The average street car passenger 
is on one block and off the next, and the card 
that catches his eye and bobs up before him 
with a forceful reminder later on, must be of a 
design intended for hasty reading. The most 
said—and said to command attention—in the 
fewest words is the rule for street car cards. 
A catchy design or an unusual seitence can not 
escape even the hurried reader.—Ad Book, 
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NEWSPAPER GROWTH IN 
BOSTON. 

(Frov the Boston Journal, Feb. 3, 1899.) 

In 1878 the Herald was the only 
Boston newspaper sold as low as two 
cents. The Advertiser, the Post and 
the 7vanscrift were four cents, and 
the G/obe, the 7raveler and the Jou;- 
nal three cents. The Globe was anew 
and rather heavy morning paper, and 
the A’vcord had not been started. For 
a generation the //era/d had enjoyed 
the privilege of selling for at least a 
cent less than any other paper, and as 
it published morning and evening edi- 


tions it had practically a monopoly of 
the low-priced, popular field. Also it 
was the only daily paper publishing a 
Sunday edition. 

Therefore it was not strange that 
with a daily output approaching 120,- 


Herald was able to say truth- 
at any rate the statement was 
questioned, that its circulation 
wice as large as the combined 


circulations of all other Boston daily 
newspapers. This, as we have said, 
was about 1878. 

In that year the G/ode was turned 
into a two-cent paper, modeled in all 
respects upon the //era/d ; and soon 
after, the Sunday Globe was estab 
lished. The /Zera/d regarded this at- 
tempt to intrude upon its territory as 
a joke, impudent, but yet a joke, It 
secured a share of G/ode stock, and 
fora time the meetings of the stock- 
holders of that paper were attended 
by the member of the //era/d staff 
whose regular duty was the reporting 





yusiness troubles. 

For half a dozen years the Globe 
struggled and the //era/d jeered. But 
the Globe was securing a circulation, 
daily and Sunday, which, after awhile, 
l me so considerable that its pub- 
lisher decided to print the figures. 
Month after month they drew nearer 
to the //,vaZa’s, until at last the two 
papers were almost even, and it seemed 
as if another month might put the 
Globe ahead. 

Then it was that the //era/d was 
first tempted to mark up its own fig- 
ures, justifying the deception by charg- 
ing that the G/obe was not acting 
fairly. That was about 1887, and from 
that time until the present day the 
Hlevald never has printed a truthful 
tatement of its circulation. 

From December, 1888, to Decem- 
ber, 1894, the published figures of the 
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Sunday circulation were raised from 
98,407 to 128,459. 

From December, 1894, to August, 
1895, the published figures of Sunday 
circulation were raised from 128,459 to 
174,501. 

That is to say, an ostensible in- 
crease of 30,052 in six years was fol- 
lowed immediately by an additional 
ostensible increase of 46,042 in eight 
months. 

This may seem incredible, but the 
figures are to be found in the files of 
the Hera/d, as follows : 





December, 1894......+++++008 128,459 
January, 1895 .....ccccccces o 131,152 
February, 895 137,975 
March, 18 98.ccccee vescceecce 144,117 


April, 1895...- ccccccccccccce 158,993 
May, 1895 .. 
June, 1895 
July, 1895.... 
AU*UGt, 1995.0 cccocscoccecccss 174,501 

Why do we stop with August, 1895? 
Because at that point the //era/a’s fig- 
ures stopped, and none appeared again 
for sixteen months. The reasons for 
the suspension of statements covering 
an apparently marvelous growth of 
circulation are interwoven with matters 
of history and policy which we shall 
endeavor to explain. 

The motive of the first falsification 
of figures by the //era/d was pride. 
Even in 1887 the H’era/d had not 
awakened to the magnitude of the 
danger which threatened it from the 
Globe. It was rich, apparently im- 
pregnable, and was reveling ina pros- 
perity which did not reach its highest 
point and begin to decline until 1892. 
But it could not bear to have its fig- 
ures surpassed, as a matter of pride, 
especially as it suspected the truthful- 
ness of the G/ode’s figures; and so the 
long and crooked road was entered 
upon, from which now there is no re- 
lease except through confession and 
reparation which would be ruinous. 

In 1893 and 1894 prosperity seemed 
to be waning with the Herald. The 
Globe confessedly had outstripped it, 
and the Suzday Post and the Sunday 
Journal had been established. There 
was deep dissatisfaction on the part 
of the stockholders who were not in 
the active business management. In 
vain were the circulation figures raised 
46,042 in the first eight months of 
1895, as against 30,052 in the preced- 
ing six years, for it was at this time 
that one of the dissenting stockholders 
remarked sarcastically : 

“T used to be able to tell accurately 
in the old days what the circulation 











was by thecash receipts from circula- 
tion, bui now the cash receipts seem to 
bear no relation to the circulation 
figures.” 

In September, 1895, the full busi- 
ness management of the Hera/d was 
committed to the-editor, who was also 
treasurer of the corporation. The 
gentlemen in whose hands the busi- 
ness management had rested retired. 
New men entered the counting-room. 
One of their first discoveries was the 
fact that the //era/d while printing 
less than 100,000 papers daily and 
Sunday, even in 1895, was claiming 
on its editorial page that the circula- 
tion of the daily was 168,086 and of 
the Sunday 174,501. 

The details of the methods by 
which the false figures had been pre- 
pared were under their eyes. They 
had to choose one of three courses: 

Carry on the deception by raising 
the figures from month to month. 

Or print the true figures with dis- 
astrous results. 

Or drop out the figures and say 
nothing. 

The last named was the course 
which they chose, and the monthly 
statements of circulation which the 
Herald had been the first paper in 
Boston to print and had carried on for 
nearly twenty years disappeared in the 
last four months of 1895 and the 
whole of 1896. 

The dissatisfaction continued, and 
with January, 1897, the stockholders 
who had previously retired returned in 
full control of the business affairs. 
Then the publication of monthly cir- 
culation statements was resumed. The 
last figures previously published had 
been for August, 1895, when the cir- 
culation of the daily was stated to be 
168,086 and of the Sunday, 174,501. 
The intervening year had been the 
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year of the great national election of 
1896. All newspaper circulations had 
increased largely and the management 
of the //era/d ad interim had been 
lavish with money and labor in the 
effort to build up its circulation. 

Nevertheless, the new figures print- 
ed for January, 1897, were for the 
daily, 140,803, as against 168,086 in 
August, sixteen months before, or a 
loss of 27,283; and for the Sunday, 
132,181, as against 174,501 in August, 
1895, a loss of 42, 320. 

In the year 1897 progress with the 
figures was made cautiously, but by 
December the daily had been raised 
from 140,803 to 105,110, an increase 
of 24,307, and the Sunday from 132,- 
181 to 152,032, an increase of 19,851. 

In other words, the public was asked 
to believe that the daily, which had 
confessedly lost 27,283 in the year of 
the national election, had gained in 
1897, which was a year without excit- 
ing news, 24,307; and the Sunday, 
which had lost 42,320 in 1896, t 
gained 19,851 in 1897. 

But the climax of audacity was to 
be reached when the daily, which the 
returning business management had 
started in January, 1897, at 140,803, 
was represented as having reached in 
December, 1895, a circulation of 191,- 
759, an increase of 50,956; and the 
Sunday as having gained 52,498, from 
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I 33,005 to 155,503. 


Soston ; 


Oh, Boston, Boston, Boston, 
Joston, Boston, Boston ; 
Boston, Boston, Boston, Boston ; 

Boston, Boston, Boston. 
SACRAMENTO. 

There is in the United States no town of the 
size of Sacramento (33,000 population) which 
does so much or such intelligent advertisi 
no town where the public so readily respond to 
good advertising ; and no town whose 
shows in the various lines such marked results 
therefrom Sacramento (Cal.) Bee 
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* the great advertising authority. ° 


—St Paul Dispatch. 
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THIS IS THE “ PRINTERS’ INK’ 
THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER IN THE 
PRINTED WE 





ADVERTISER BEST SERVICE FOR THE 


PRINTERS’ INK, 
THE SUGAR BOWL. 


T OF CHICAGO THAT, ALL 





SUGAR BOWL, TO BE AWARDED BY 


ART OF ADVERTISING TO THE PAPER 


THINGS CONSIDERED, GIVES THE 
MONEY DEMANDED OF HIM. 


WHO GETS THE SUGAR BOWL HAS NOT YET BEEN ANNOUNCED. 








A LONDON DIFFICULTY. 

When certain firms of bacon curers deter- 
mined to bring their specialties prominently 
before the public by newspaper and other 
means, they were not guilty of anything par- 
ticularly original, and were certainly entering 
upon a justifiable course from the point of 
view of their own’ interests. This step has 
nevertheless failed to commend itself to bacon 
cutters, one of whom writes : “‘ If this advertis- 
ing direct to the public is allowed to continue 
it will not be long before bacon will become a 
proprietary article, and the profits from hand- 
ling it will be infinitesimal. From another 
point of view the system, if it grows, will have 
a most baveful effect, not only upon the trade, 
but upon the public interest ; for it is easy to 
foresee that very soon many traders, especially 
the smaller ones, in endeavoring to supply the 
advertised artic le, will be unable to keep other 
cures in stock ; the advertisers will thus have 
a practical monopoly, the small curers will be 
snuffed out, and healthy competition will 
cease.” We do not quite see how the retailers 
can prevent the curers from advertising. One 
method, however, is suggested by the corre- 
spondent, who says: “I strongly urge every 
cutter of bacon tu withhold his order from firms 
who advertise in the public press until the ad- 
vertising ceases, and I would further urge the 
members ot associations to bring the matter be- 
fore their organizations with a view to prompt 
and united action.’”’ There are undoubtedly a 
large number of proprietary articles in the gro- 











cery trade already ; but the circumstance is to 
be noted that it is chiefly advertising which 
1as given these articles a strong position. If 
the advertising bacon curers create a continu- 
ous public demand for their wares, it seems 
next door to impossible for retail bacon cutters 
to refuse to stock what customers want, and 
what they are urged to “‘ see that they get.”— 
London Financial News. 
i os a 
J. J. BURNS. 

Vears ago one J. J. Burns ran a little two- 
by-four newspaper at Spearville, Ford County, 
Kansas. By some means Burns got into the 
railroad business in the years when Kansas 
was booming and made a fortune. Later he 
went to his o'd home in Michigan and lost his 
fortune as suddenly as he made it. After be- 
coming flat broke he went to Elkhart, Ind., 
where he invented what is known as butter- 
milk soap, and his fortune is again estimated 
at a million. You can’t keep a Kansas man 
down when he goes after anything.—Leoti 
(Kan.) Standard. 





“T can sell goods without advertising,’’ say 
one class of business men—so-called. So they 
can get from Washington to Baltimore by 
riding a horse or going afoot; but the man 
who takes the cars can get there a great deal 
quicker and much more easily. Advertising is 
to any kind of business exactly what the rail- 
way is in transportation.—A gricultural Ad- 
vertising, Chicago, Ill. 
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V.—NEW ZEALAND. 

New Zealand is the name of two 
islands not quite so near to Australia 
as most people believe who have only 
studied the subject by looking casually 
at a map of the world, where twelve 
hundred miles do not cut much of a 
figure. It is a fruitful country, with a 
good climate and a population of 
about 720,000, chiefly Scotchmen. 
Therefore it is a part of the world 
where keen bargains are in order. But 
the trade is woith having. New Zeal- 
and imports about sixteen million dol 
lars’ worth of merchandise from Eng- 
land every year, and taxes it from ten 
to forty per cent. Silk hats and pat- 
ent medicines are among the things 
charged at the latter rate. Clothing, 
dry goods (except cotton), furniture, 
soap, stationery and zincware pay 
twenty-five per cent on their selling 
value at wholesale; bicycles, carriages, 
clocks, cotton goods, cutlery, jewel- 
ry, photographic materials, canned 
goods, toys and umbrellas (to men- 
tion only things likely to interest read- 
ers of this journal) are among the ob- 
jects taxed at twenty per cent. Most 
everything paysa stiff duty, food stuffs 
not excluded. 

+ * * 

The tariff is about the most interest 
ing thing in New Zealand, both to the 
intending trader and the student of in 
genious administration—to the former, 
because he has got to adjust himself 
to it or retire from business; to the 
latter, because of the skillful way in 
which the Custom House “ gets there ’ 
no matter what is done. 
tariff is for revenue. They don’t mind 
it being protective as well, if Heaven 
so decree; but revenue is what they 
are after. Consequently, if you think 
to get over the tariff by doing part of 
your manufacture on the spot, you get 
left. They clapan excise duty on you, 
which the Customs Act provides for; 
and this notwithstanding that you may 
have already paid duty on your raw 
material. 


Because this 


* + 

Consequently T can not recommend 
New Zealand to any one desirous of 
starting a branch office; but the coun 
try is all right to advertise in, provided 
you can get the importing houses to 
handle your stuff, paying the duty 
themselves and fixing their own prices. 
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It is best, at the outset anyhow, not 
to advertise prices. The people ex- 
pect to pay at rates that will cover 
duty. Commodities are dear, and la- 
bor proportionately so. Thus the high 
rates necessarily charged in the stores 
do not restrict trade so much as one 
would think who looked at the field 
from a distance. 
* * * 

The chief industry is sheep farming 
for wool and mutton; but the colony 
exports a million and a half dollars’ 
worth of flax annually, and nearly four 
millions’ worth (I was assured) of 
Kauri gum, whatever that may be. 

+ * * 

There remains only one other thing to 
be told about New Zealand. A friend 
‘of mine, who represents a big Ameri 
can concern, goes through the colony 
once a year or so. Formerly (by the 
way) a commercial traveler visiting 
New Zealand used to pay a tax of 
$250 a trip, but this is now abandoned 
—one of the many reforms introduced 
by Mr. Seddon, the present premier, 
much the most able and enlightened 
statesman the colony of New Zealand 
has produced. But, to return to the 
story. Among the people whom my 
friend used to call on was a druggist, 
a live man, with ideas beyond his fel 
Among these ideas were news 
paper advertising and window tickets. 
He used torun an ad with a bright 
“brainy” catchline or two in it, and 
hang out his store window with neatly 
stenciled cards (they are primitive in 
New Zealand yet; besides, they're 
largely Scotch, and stencil is cheaper 
than print); cards reproduced 
the catchlines. But what 
strike my friend was the excellence 
and endless variety of the latter. 

* * * 


lows. 


these 
used to 


One day he asked the druggist about 
them. Saidhe: “Howdo you think 
of all these things?” The man of 
medicines looked round to see that no 
one was listening or looking. Then he 
said: “ Well, I don’t mind telling 
you, but don’t give it away to the other 
fellows. I get ’em out of here.” So 
saying, he unlocked a drawer and ex- 
hibited about a year’s copies of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. “Get ene of ’em 
week, see ?” he explained. 

* * * 


every 


New Zealand has no newspaper of 
great and outstanding excellence, but 
it has a fair number of middiing ones. 
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Rates are high, like everything else 
there, and printing is pretty bad. You 
must not send out half-tones, not even 
sixty-line screen ones, and expect them 
to print otherwise than as a blotch. 

* * . 

It isa growing country and a mar- 
ket that can be cultivated, but the im- 
mediate profits to be looked for are 
not large. Presently it will be a mar- 
ket worth having, however, and the 
early birds will likely catch the worm. 
What marks the progress of the coun- 
try is the way it has lifted itself as a 
country from the horrible financial con- 
dition it was in not many years ago, 
until it is to-day about the most pros- 
perous colony in the Southern Hemis- 
phere. If you think awhile it will be 
evident that a country capable of this 
must be a country that will inevitably 
amount to something some day, tariff 
or no tariff. 

* * * 

The Islands of Fiji have one or 
two newspapers and can be worked 
from New Zealand, or preferably (for 
you) from Hawaii. The latter place 
is interesting and will go ahead; and 
now that it is under your own flag (I 
was present at the annexation) you 
ought to get all the trade. You had 
most of it before. There are a num- 
ber of retail stores held by Chinese 
and Japanese. The native Hawaiian 
is a native; and that’s about all there 
is to him. 

* * * 

This brings to an end the informa- 
tion which a trip around the world af- 
forded to a modest student of the art 
of advertising. I knew before I start 
ed that the best advertising all came 
from America; nothing that I saw on 
the journey tended in the least to 


shake that belief. When I mention 
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America I mean to designate the 
North American continent, not the 
United States alone. There is good 
advertising done in Canada. 

T. B. RUSSELL. 


ome oe, 

WHERE BREVITY IS UNNECESSARY. 

I don’t believe it pays to be brief in describ- 
ing your business in circulars, books, pam- 
phiets, etc., prepared for free distribution, In 
fact | am convinced that it don’t pay to be 
brief, because the most successful users of ad- 
vertising for free distribution prepare booklets 
and pamphlets containing all the way from 
twenty-four to sixty pages of matter, set almost 
solid. The heaviest newspaper advertisers is- 
sue the largest booklets, etc., for free distribu- 
tion. An advertiser can display prominently 
the name of his goods and its makers in the 
newspapers, billboards, etc., etc., but people 


‘want to know more, they want details, which 


can not be prominently displayed in newspa- 
pers or billboards. A well written book or. 
pamphlet gives all these details. It is a pe:- 
sonal advertisement of one firm only and can 
explain thoroughly and at length why the goods 
are the best and what they are really for, and 
quote testimonials, etc., etc., at but small cost. 
A person sees a certain remedy advertised ina 
newspaper constantly, and remembers the 
name, so that when he receives a pamphlet de- 
scribing the merits of the remedy he has noticed 
so often in the newspapers, he begins to get in- 
terested, and nine times out of ten he reads the 
pamphlet from title to end, and the pamphlet 
induces him to give the remedy a trial and 
mention it to others. Matter issued for free 
distribution should, in my opinion, tell it all 
and leave no room for doubt or further infor- 
mation.—7he Novelty Guide. 


7o 
THREE-SCORE YEARS BEHIND THE 
TIMES. 


Mr. Munsey, in taking his position in re- 
spect to advertising agents and the commis- 
sions the agents have received, explains that 
“it will be the opening wedge in breaking 
down a system that has outlived its proper 
span of life.” If Mr. Munsey will think this 
matter over he will see that he is three-score 
years behind the Sum in this matter. The Sun 
took the same stand sixty-two years ago—not 
only took the stand, but stood, and to-da 
stands, on the ground that it then took.—Ba/- 
timore Sun, 
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MAny medical practitioners have made 
special studies in certain lines or classes of 
disease, yet the general public do not know it, 
Why should a specialist refuse to advertise his 
specia!ty ?—Paterson (N. ¥.) Press. 
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Hartrorp, Conn., Feb. 5, 1898. 


Anybody that isin any way 


edges on the way to advertising success. 
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interested in advertising must 8 

read Printers’ Ink. There isno “royal road to fortune,” 9 
but the Little Schoolmaster helps to smooth off rough : 
It has given § 
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TYPEWRITER ADVERTISING. 

** What is your advertising outlay yearly, Mr. 
Miner ?” was asked the proprietor of the Type- 
writer Headquarters. 

“* $3,500,” was the prompt reply. ‘‘ But in 
our case that is a verydeceptive amount. Act- 
ually the advertiser in general who spends four 
and five times the figure is not more in evi- 
dence. For we only take a half inch—never 
more—and that places us in a pretty good list ; 
$2,100 of the amount goes to magazines; the 
remainder we place in the dailies.” 

“In which ?” 

**Oh, in most of them—all that we have any 
faith in.” 

“* These, of course, include the Heva/d, the 
i ‘orld and the Jour nal es 

‘Yes, but our returns from the Hera/d are 
very unsatisfactory indeed. That is perhaps 
because its readers are not looking for second- 
hand things, to be fair to the paper. But the 
World is by far our most effective me dium, 
and the Journal makes a good second.’ 

pe “a you give data ? 

, we do not key our ads, but that is the 
TP,YPEW RITERS RENTED, 

age oe in the city 
makes; kept repaired free. 
HEADQU ARTERS, 102 Fulton St.; 
Cortlandt. 
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50 monthly ; finest 
500 mac’ oe ; all 
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consensus of the opinions of all connected with 


s. 

“Which of the magazines on your list serves 
you best?” 

“ They are all good to us, but we think the 
Cosmopolitan best.”’ 

‘* Are you in any other classes of mediums ?’’ 

** Yes, we are in a fairly large number of re- 
igious and agricultural publications. Ouraim 
is to reach a fairly well educated class—the law- 
yers, doctors, merchants and ministers through- 
out the country. Outside of the city we sell 
our goods ; in the city, we do a rental business 
mainly. I ‘wish to amend one statement I made, 
and say that once in a great while we depart 
from the foregoing ad. By the way, we never 
go into the afternoon papers.” 

“ Why is that?” 

“We believe the afternoon papers of abso- 
lutely no benefit to us. The morning paper is 
read when the reader’s thoughts are inclined to 
business, and generally on his way to it. Hence 
we catch himat the right time—a moment when, 
if ever, he is open to our Proposition. 

WHERE BATTLES ARE LOST. 

In this pushing, hustling age, people forget 
to-morrow what happened to-day. It is only 
by repetition, by constant hammering day after 
day, week after week, month after month that 
one may expect to keep in range of the public 
eye. More advertising battles are lost by “‘ let- 
ting go’’ at inopportune moments for a few 
weeks or a few months than from any other one 
cause. As the bull-dog’s grip tightens when 
his antagonist is uppermost, so one’s advertis- 
ing grip should become firmer as one sees the 
wave of business depression towering above.— 
Keystone, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ple 
IT IS GROWING. 

The practice of advertisers buying and keep- 
ing in the newspaper office for their exclusive 
use a certain particular style of type or border 
is growing in country as well as city offices. 
The idea is a good one and in line with modern 
advertising thought. Individuality is a de- 





sideratum.—New England Edito?. 
———_<+2—____ 
IN DULL SEASONS 


In dull seasons advertise sparingly and con- 
secutively but continuously.— Chicago Af- 
parel Gazette, 


QUEER ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A Western farmer advertises for a woman to 
“wash, iron and milk two cows.’ 

This is an advertisement from the columns 
of an E nglish court journal: ‘ Blankets! 
Blankets! Blankets! For domestic and 
charitable purpo: of every description, 
quality, size and weight.” 

The following advertisement is from an 
Australian paper: ‘* Wanted, a young woman 
(the plainer the better) to help a small, genteel 
family in their domestic matters ; one witho yut 
ringlets preferred.’ 

An American paper published in Paris r . 
cently contained the following advertisemen 
‘* A young man of agreeable presence, and de- 
sirous of getting married, would like to make 
the acquaintance of an aged and experienced 
gentleman who could dissuade him.”’ 

Here is a specimen of domestic advertising 
from the columns of the London 7Zimes: 
“* Mrs. George Ashton, 5 Victoria street, West- 
minster, takes this opportunity of thanking her 
numerous friends for their kind letters of 
sympathy on the dissolution of her marriage.”’ 

The court of Schleswig-Holstein once issued 
the following curious notice: ‘* At the request 
of Herr Peter Lohman of Altona, the seaman 
Dietrich Lohman, who was born in Kirchmoor 
in November, 1848, and was drowned on the 
journey from Stockton to Hamburg while sail- 
ing in the ship Bertha Jenny, is hereby called 
upon to appear before this court and report 
himself on or before Friday, Jan. 20, 1893, at 
11 o'clock p. m., under pain of being declared 
dead.”’—3t. Paul Pioneer Fess. 
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THREE CLASSES OF ADVERTISERS. 

Advertisers, for convenience, may be divided 
into three large classes, which, however, are 
not absolutely distinct, for the ‘one sometimes 
extends into the province of another. The lo- 
cal advertiser is the one whose efforts are con- 
fined to advertising in his own city and conting- 
ent territory, depending upon the patronage of 
his customers from personal calls, or in this age, 
from orders coming over the telephone and oc- 
casionally by mail. These advertisers are the 
larzest users of space in the local publications. 

The general advertiser does not, as a rule, 
sell direct to the consumer. | is idea is to in- 
fluence the consumer to purchase his goods 
from the retailer, only supplying them direct 
when they can be obtained in no other way. 

The mail order advertiser is of more recent 
origin than either of the other two, and has in 
the last year shown a more remarkable growth. 
It is he, with his far-reaching influence, accru- 
ing from the use of publications of national 
circulation, who has invaded the field of the 
country store, the small merchant and to a cer- 
tain extent that of our city stores, although 
some of these latter maintain departments for 
mail order trade which are quite successful. 
With only a catalogue for a salesman, he re- 
ceives his orders by mail and ships his goods 
direct to consumers in all parts of the country, 
often, indeed, supplying whole families with 
the luxuries as well as the necessities of life.— 


Chicago (1ll.) Record. 
se 
SECU RING PICTUR RES. 


It is a good plan to use good pictures. The 
question of expense ought not to be a deterring 
one, because the outlay need not be very 
large. Have only a few engravings made at a 
time and afterward when a number of them 
have been acquired they can be used repeated- 
ly if desired. In the lines, particularly, where 
there is no great or marked change in designs 
and patterns, this can be readily done. The 
jobbers are very lavish in the use of engrav- 
ings and would doubtless be willing to furnish 
some to retailers,—Shoeand Leathe: Gazette 
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Send for a sample copy of The Times. 
Note the advertisers of national repute 
who use its columns. Note the way 
local advertisers patronize it. Compare 
the quality and amount of advertising it 
carries with that carried by any other 
daily paper published in the world. If 
you will send for a copy and make the 
comparison, something will dawn upon 
you. Perhaps it will be the fact that, 
for the rate charged, The Times offers 
a better field for live business to 
work in than any daily published in 


WILLIAMS & LAWRENCE, 


59 Tribune Building, N-w 
York, N.Y., and 87 Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. III. 


EASTERN AGENTS. 


THE TIMES, ‘98, ANcetes. 
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JOHNSTON’S 


Big Postal Card 


I am doing a land office business in the big postal card 
line. If you want to keep within hailing distance of the band 
wagon of prosperity you should order at once. My millman- 
ufacturer says if I keep on he will have to branch out to fill my 
orders. His great trouble is not being able to get trains enough 
to ship it to me fast enough. He says | am cornering the 
Manila market. 

They are the cheapest, best, most popular and profitable 
advertising scheme on the market. They are selling like hot 

cakes to progressive, up-to-date advertisers in every State and 
Territory. People who have used them are doubling their orders. 

Printers who order them in 5,000 lots at $2.50 per 1,000 
get $2.75 per 1,000 readily, thus making 10 per cent. Pretty 
good profit on stock nowadays, eh? 

lam giving better, thicker stock at less money than my 
competitors. On a pinch I could sell them stock and still make 
money. Every card | sell carries my imprint. Every card 
Secures another order. Every order means so many more 
hustling salesman out canvassing for me. 

I have placed big contracts with my mill and am prepared 
to do an enormous postal card business from now on since 
business has resumed. I! ship 1,000, 10,000 or 100,000 with as 
much alacrity and as little trouble as | write this advertisement. 

| make a specialty of not only selling, but writing, printing 
and mailing these cards, right here in New York, as well, thus 
saving you trouble, annoyance and shipping charges. 

My unsurpassed printing facilities enable me to offer you 
better prices than any one else. I will write a breezy, strong 
advertisement for your postal in Johnston’s best style for $2.50. 

My prices are: 1,000 for $2.75; 5,000, at $2.50 per 1,000; 
100,000 at special prices, all depending on whether I do the 
printing or not. 

In ordering send full shipping instructions. Look up your 
rating in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. If you are O. K., send your 
order and | will send bill payable on receipt of goods. If you 
are not rated good, send methe money or]! will not ship goods. 


WILLIAM JOHNSTON, 


Manager Printers’ ink Press, 
10 Spruce Street, New York City, N. Y; 
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Follow the Crowd 





and you'll make no 
mistake. Good adver- 
tisers know where to 


go to get Good adver- 


tising. 
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Everything Came Our Way 








in January. Biggest month’s business |! 
| in our history. Lots of 
| good customers of the 


& 
; , é, ) 
right kind. Business men f 
are appreciating the value 2 
of Our Kind of advertising | 
more and more every day. | 
Did You Join the Crowd ? | 
y | 
f 
f 


The 
Boom 
is on! 
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Brooklyn had its share of pros- 


perity. Business in our Elevated 


Railroad system was simply phe- 


nomenal. Better get in 

N line with the rest of the 
advertisers if you want 
the best advertising that 
can be done anywhere; 
only one rate. 
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| Our Address is 253 Broadway, | 


| Postal Telegraph | 
| Building, Ground Floor 


We want to 


Offices. 
see you— the interview , 
| will show you our , 
methods and you'll get | 
some good adver- 


tising in- formation. 

















We'll Call on You if You Can’t 
Call on Us. 








Geo. Kissam & Co, 
253 Broadway, 
New York. 




















NOTES. 


Mr. James B. Kirk is now associate editor 
of Profitable Advertising. 

Tur Furniture Journal (Rockford, Ill.) 

ublishes in each issue ‘‘ ready-made ads”’ tor 
furniture dealers. 

Tue American Soldier is being published 
at Manila. The Havana A dve: tiser is issued 
by Geo. Eugene Bryson in Havana, Cuba. 

“ Dawe NATuRE doesn’t guarantee the teeth 
We do,” says the ad uf the New 








she supplies. S th € 
System Dental Parlors, Xenia, Ohio.—Na- 
tiona vertiser. 

Tut yuis C. Bohle Livery Company, un- 
dertakers and embalmers of St. Louis, usually 
contract for a position for their ads just above 


the obituary notices. 
Orro Kyey, a printer, of Madison, Wis., 
cents a treatise on the 


issues at twenty-five 
prepa mn of souvenir mailing cards which 
may »f interest to printers. 


Tue ‘‘ Glove Trade Directory ”’ for 1899 has 
n issued by O. H. Bame & Co., o' 
N. Y. The directory can be se- 
.— Shoe and Leather Gazette. 
Bookseller, 





February rst issue of the 











Newsdealer and Stationer, pub lished semi- 
monthly, at 156 Fifth avenue, N. Y., at $1 a 
year, contains a complete list of the books is- 
sued : 

An enterprising typewriter agency in Eng- 
land makes a practice of opening temporary 
offices handy to all conventions, conferences, 
etc., and notifying the members that it is ready 
to save them work. 


Gro. Ktssam & Co., who do about all the 
street car advertising that is done, assert that 
in January, 1899, they had the pleasure of 
booking more and better contracts than in any 
us month in their history. 

An automatic piano-grinder in Philadelphia 
his machine decorated with a placard 





which states: “‘ The melodies played by this 
instrument may be purchased at the Chicago 
Merchandise Co.’s store for g cents each.” 


T. J. Carey, of 23 Duane street, New York, 
has just issued two new books, er 
adapted for premium purposes, viz. : “‘ Travel- 
ers’ Yarns” and “ Cushing in a Nut-Shell,” 
handsomely gotten up in Carey’s usual style. 

Tue San Francisco Board of Supervisors 
has passed an ordinance levying a license of 
five cents per square foot per month on all bill- 
boards and fence advertising signs over twelve 
feet high, and also those on or above dwellings. 

Tue “ Sunset Limited ” issues a large and 
handsome folder illustrating how, by utilizing 
its facilities, the Oregon’s voyage from San 
Francisco to New Orleans, which took the 
Oregon sixty-eight days, can be accomplished in 
seventy-eight hours by rail. 

In a Duffy Pure Malt Whiskey ad published 
in a New York paper the last day of last year 
appeared the following paragraph: The day 
following he was in bed, with physicians shak- 
ing their heads, and the third day he was 
dead from pneumonia, which he failed to take 
in time. 

A Novetr advertisement is used by Hanford 
Bass, a Hilton coal dealer. If he sells 1,000 
tons of coal during the year, he promises to 
give $100 to the churches of Hilton. From 
the large number of new customers attracted, 
the churches feel sure of the $100.—Rochester 
(NV. VY.) Chronicle. 

Ir ts a common device of department stores 
to fit up a window as a dining-room, chairs, 
sideboard, silver, linen—in fact, almost every- 
thing except food. A London merchant im- 
proves upon this by advertising that he and his 
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family would dine in the window on a certain 
evening, in the full sight of everybody who 
cared to look on.—National A dvertiser. 

A series of silhouette advertisements of 
Geo. Kissam & Co. in this week’s issue of 
Printers’ Ink are original creations of Mr. 
Edmond D. Gibbs, who also wrote the readin 
matter, where he sets forth in terse phraseol- 
ogy the plain, truthful statement of the busi- 
ness now being done by Geo. Kissam & Co. 
When Gibbs has a statement to make he never 
stops half-way. 

MANAGER GEorGE W. LEDERER, of the 
Casino Theater, New York City, offers a prize 
of $100 for a suitable title for the portion of 
the Olympia, formerly known as the Olympia 
Music Hall, which will open Monday night, 
April 3d, with the new spectacular extrava- 
— entitled ‘‘ The Man in the Moon.” A 
imitation of the competition is that submis- 
sions shall not embody the designation “‘ music 
hall.”’—Na/ional Advertiser. 

Herz is an ad somewhat out of the ordinary 
which is running in the St. Louis /ost-Dis- 


patch: 

BENJAMIN BONEAU, ex-County Judge 
and Justice of the Peace ; office in the Court 
House, Belleville, Il].; marriage ceremony 
performed strictly on the quiet ; look out for 
fakers when you land on the Public Square ; 
inquire of the officials and reputable citizens 
to avoid imposition and deception. 

‘‘ Some advertisers will slap a ‘ sticker’ on 
about everything in sight in order to introduce 
their wares,” said S. H. O’Callaghan, a Phil- 
adelphia conveyancer, to a PrinTERS’ INK 
correspondent the other day. ‘‘ But the most 
curious thing I ever saw in the way of ‘ sticker’ 
posting was in a Chestnut street museum 
of anatomy, where some one had pasted across 
the pelvic bone of one of the exhibits a sticker 
bearing the words, ‘ Use O. K. Specific.’ ” 

An American newspaper named Freedom 
has been started in Manila. There is no tele- 
graph news. The local matter includes obitu- 
aries of soldiers, announcements of large meet- 
ings, report of a baseball game and a band 
concert programme. There is a pretty good 
showing of advertisements, some of the native 
merchants buying space. A display of Schlitz 
beer gives the paper a homelike American look. 
Freedom is published twice a week.—Na- 
tional Advertiser. 

Tue Chicago district of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has begun a crusade on the 
practice of using pictures of women’s faces and 
figures in magazines, newspapers and billboard 
advertisements. The legislature will be asked 
to enact a bill to the effect ‘‘ that all publish- 
ers, public entertainers, manufacturers and 
tradesmen of any kind shall be forbidden to 
use the face, form or any portion of the figure 
of women for advertising purposes in either 
suggestive or immodest or immoral manner.” 

A CORRESPONDENT of PrRiInTERs’ INK writes: 
The clothing cappers of New Orleans are 
negroes, and generally plantation hands who 
wait at the railroad stations for the sugar 
hands coming in, or even visit the plantations 
to steer the negroes into the right stores. 
When a sugar plantation closes work, from 100 
to 300 negroes, with from $100 to $300 each, go 
to the Crescent City to “‘ blow theirselves,” or 
lay in a season’s supplies, and it pays well to 
get their trade. The capper gets ten per cent 
on al] purchases made and works hard for it. 


Ir is reported that an experimenter in Paris 
has succeeded in printing with the Rontgen 
rays. The paper was made sensitive as it is for 
ordinary photographs. On top of a pile of the 
paper was placed the design to be copied, pre- 
pared with a special kind of ink; the pile was 
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exposed to the Rontgen rays for a few seconds; 
and after developing and fixing each sheet was 
found to bear a clear copy of the original 
design. By placing the paper between two 
tubes giving the Rontgen rays, the inventor 
has been able to print on both sides of all the 
sheets at once. 

Tue Chicago Wake-’Em-U/, published at 
42 River Street, Chicago, is a curious sort of 
publication which makes the following claims : 
The only Job Lot and Bargain Paper in the 
United States. Published in the interest of 
Grocers and General Merc hants, giving a list 
of Sheriff Sales, Goods Damaged by Water 
and Fire, Goods Injured in Railroad Wrecks, 
Overstocked Manufacturers’ Goods, Uncalle d- 
for Express Goods that Must be Sold at a 
Sacrifice, Broken Lines of Goods from Retir- 
ing Merchants, Surplus Goods in the Hands 
of Brokers, ete., etc. 


+o, . 
CALLS THEM LIES. 

“No trouble to show goods.” 

This silly lie has appeared in more than forty 
million advertisements, and is a most ridicu- 
lous statement. Anybody with an ounce of 
brains knows better. It is trouble and ex- 
pense and bother to show goods, and if no 
purchases were expected, no goods would be 
shown. We have never known a case where a 
store was opened simply to show goods. Ad- 
vertisers should leave that old stereotyped lie 
out of their announcements, and substitute 
some fresh lie in its place, if they have de- 
termined that they must lie. 

“* Money cheerfully refunded. 

This is another infernally ridiculous lie, more 
absurd, if possible, than the first one men- 
coned above. Merchants may under certain 
circumstances refund money and take back 
goods, but that they can or do do it cheer- 
fully isa false statement. After they have been 
to all the trouble to sell an article and deliver 
it, they expect that transaction is closed, and 
to have to go to the still further trouble of tak- 
ing it back, giving up the money paid for it, 
and losing the profit they have made, and hav- 
ing instead to stand an actual loss, to cater to 
the whims of some silly woman, or crank of a 
man, is not calculated to inspire feelings of 
cheerfulness in any merchant on earth. If you 
want to get a reputation for veracity leave the 
“* cheerfully ”’ out, and simply say, ‘‘ money re- 
funded if requested.” — National’ A uctioneer, 


A PERPETUAL SCHOOL. 

The dailies, weeklies and monthlies of our 
country wield a wider influence than the pul- 
pit, and perhaps even than the schools; for 
the press is a school we all attend every day in 
the week from the time we learn to read to the 
end of our lives.—Oxtlook. 


” 
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Mr. Oscar E., BINNER, the well-known photo- 
engraver of Chicago, after reading a recent copy 
left it on his brother’s desk 
with a note pinned to it reading: 


N WALTER—If you'd read this every week 
. and study it, 










CLUTCHING THE MEMORY. 
**How to get hold of the average human 
memory?’’ is a question that must ever be 









prominent in the minds of thoughtful adver. E 
tisers. They know that not only must their | 
advertising attract attention and arouse in. t 





terest, but it must be preserted so strongly as 
to make a deep and lasting impression on the 
minds of readers. That many advertisers do 
succeed in impressing their name and business 
on the memory of people is proven by the fact 
that, when passing along any of our principal 
streets, many familiar names on shops and 
warehouses are seen, and were a stranger to 
solicit some information regarding the nature 
of the business of any one of them, the likeli- 
hood is that no difficulty would be experienced 
in getting it, although the person addressed 
may never have been within any of the houses 
inquired about. The wide-awake advertiser is a 
well aware that the knowledge people have of ‘ 
his business is gained, to a great extent, from 
the information he has given them, and that 
they would know very little of him or his busi- 
ness unless he made a liberal use of the facili- 
ties afforded by the newspapers. Day after 
day he there presents to its readers some 
salient feature of his business, and by carefu/ 
attention to his advertising, keeps his name 
and business firmly impressed on the human 
memory.—A +t and A dvertis ing. 
sicahaaitaniedseiieinienicaisinli 
THE CURRENT. 

The world is always changing. It is not sfe 

to rely on the habit of your customer to do 
business with you and send his friends to you. 
The habit needs constant renewal or re-enforce- 
ment. Children are growing up and graduating 
into adult life; newcomers are arriving. If 
you cease to add new forces to the current 
which bears your way, it will lose strength and 
finally be diverted into other channels. The 
woman who read your advertisement three or 
four years ago, became your customer, liked 
your methods, brought her little circle to you 
and came and sent so regularly that you grew 
to regard her as yours “‘ for keeps,’’ may fall 
under the spell of another advertisement writer 
or under the influence of another woman of 
greater personal force or higher social prestige. 
Cast your net into the sea for that other woman 
and you will probably get both. Do not let the 
tide turn against you. It may never return. And 
you never know in these days of commercial 
rivalry, how small an influence may change the 
current of your business life for or against you. 
—Des Moines (la.) News. 

TuHerE is nothing in the known world that 
possesses any claim to being an article of com- 
merce that may not be successfully advertised. 

—A gricultural Advertising. 
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you'll wear diamonds. 
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IN GALESBURG. newspapers, and for special shows uses special 
For instance, during Christmas week he 


GALEsBURG, IIl., Feb. 1, 1899. ads. 
carried 440 inches of extra space in each of the 
Some of these ads are sent you 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


In this town is a theater manager, F. E. Ber- daily papers. 


quist, who does a lot of newspaper advertising. with this letter. Yours truly, 
Ben. B. HAMPTON. 


He uses ten inches a day in each of the daily 


AUDITORIUM. | 








DENMAN THOMPSON'S Charac- 
ter Drama of New York Life, 


The 
Sunshine 
of 
Paradise 
Alley. 


Written for the People Who Enjoyed 
“THE OLD HOMESTEAD.” 











Saturday, December 3st, 


(NEW: YEAR'S EVE,) 


A Guaranteed Attraction. 


FH 


The Great-East 
River Dock Scene 


with the 
ILLUMINATED PAINTING 


of the 


‘BROOKLYN. BRIDGE. 
Concerded to ba the moet b-sutiful 
electrizal scesc on the stage. 


The Interior of 
Widow MeNally’s Home 
The Electrical Roow Storm. 


The Famous 
Paradise Alley 


With It’s Flotsom and Jeteom of Life. 


; The Bronx 


Park Scene 


Wish le’s Lovely Musics! Narobers end 
Funny Football Game. 


R akad 





| The Boston Verdi Ladies’ Quartette. 


The Acme Male Quartette. 





SELECT COMPANY of 18 PLAYERS 





| Car Load of Special Scenery. 
Beautiful Electrical Effects. 





| SALE OPEN. 
a Parquet, 75c; dress circle, $1.00, 75c, 50¢; balcony, 50c; 


ae Ses 
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A MISSOURI MAN’S CRITICISM. 
Soutu St. Josepn, Mo., Jan. 30, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Isn't the writer of this advertisement, which 
was cut from none other than the Century 





the MERLAST.) 
A 





7a gage Re, SuPer ae ea 








Magazine, equally as bad as the ‘‘ pow-wow ”’ 
of the natives? Who ever heard of “‘ Success ”’ 
being at the bottom of the ladder? 
Yours disgustedly, 
Ben F. HILDEBRAND, 
Mgr. Adv. Daily Journa/. 


oo 
JUXTAPOSITION. 
New BriGcuTon, Pa., Feb. 2, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Does not the inclosed clipping from the 
Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph show the dis- 





1899. 
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THE “NORMAL INSTRUCTOR” IS 
ACTING WITHIN ITS RIGHTS. 

Scuoot Suppiy House. ) 

WILLIAMsporrT, Pa., Feb. 2, 1899. § 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can a magazine enjoying second-class mail 
privileges refuse to advertise an article which 
they advertise for themselves, or can they 


ex. 
clude a proper advertisement ? 

I can not run my souvenir ads in 7eachers 
Institute, Primary School or Normai In. 


structor, because the Normal Inst) uctor 
people claim to have exclusive rights. 
I inclose a letter which will explain. 
Thanking you for a reply, I am, obediently 
1. G, Puiu 


DansvILie, N. Y., Jan, 16, 18 

H.G. Phillips, Williamsport, Pa.: 

Dear S1r—Your kind favor of the r4th 
closing souvenir advertisement, is at hand, 
replying I would say that my contract with 
Teachers’ Improvement Company for hand] 
their advertising forbids my accepting 
souvenir advértising of other publishers fo 
columns of Normal Just: uctor. lam obliged, 
therefore, to decline this advertisement. I 
regret this and trust that you can send some- 
thing else to take its place. 











NorRMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
F. C. Owen, Adv. Mgr 
+o 


THE HARRISBURG “ PATRIOT.” 


HaArkiseurG, Pa., Feb. 2, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink : 
““Wm. McCormick, per G.,” of the Read- 


ing Herald, ina communication to you dated 
January sth, asserts that*you wrongfully credit 
the Patriot with “ over 7,500’ circulation, and 
thereby attempts to discredit the statement 
made to you over my signature. This is a chal- 
lenge, not of your fairness, but of my veracity 
“Wm. McCormick, per G.,’’ regards his owt 
unwarranted assertions, his peculiar fancies, or 
his guesses, of more consequence than a de- 
tailed statement taken from the formal and ac- 
curate records of this office. The circulation 
of the Paz) ‘ot has been set down correctly in 














Horne, Normecutt & Co. 


AY. Nov. 3, 


F eet millinery 





Hands and 


a 


This store takes particular care of hands and fect—and| tomorrow morning —sale 


they are wonderfully amportant things to take care of. 
+ ‘The world’s bes: Hosiery makers and most celebrated 
Glove manufacturers contribute to the.stocks, and every pos-| 
pible. want of men, wonien and little people is provided for. | 
We make a speciabdisplay of the. winter weights and 
colors in Gloves and Hosiery tomorrow and Saturday—’twill | 
, be worth your while to get here during its progress. 
Sik Union Suits. 
month for these 
Taian 


Glove Speciaities. 
There ate gloyes|. Been waiting fer a 
Pant cows mane | fina Wnemanesaihhad 
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advantage of setting different ads in the same 
style and from the same font of type? The 
effect seems to be an advertisement of ‘‘ hands 
and feet millinery.” Yours, ). JONES. 


BECAUSE OF GRIZZLED ANTIQUITY. 

Some po a choose a medium because it has 
a halo of grizzled antiquity attached. Circula- 
tion-—honest, open, above-board circulation— 
may be lost sight of, and rate per line per thou- 
sand may cut no figure. The age and tradition 
of the publication a satisfy—a whim. But 
“whims” don’t usually pay unless a little 
common sense is mixed in.— Mast, Crowell & 
Kirkpatrick. 








‘bonnet and hat crowns, 


—some are rich applicatior 
velvet and mousseline—oth« 
upon gold wire or. gold'clot 


Sntee There are daitty iridescent wing 


plain, detailed figures. I ought to add that 
his further assertion: ‘‘If the Patriot has 
three thousand paid subscribers, it is doing 
better than is generally supposed ’’—is as mali- 
cious as it is mendacious. There is no such 
“ general ” supposition, nor any ground for it. 
WV ALTER R. STENGER, 
Managing Editor, Patriot. 
+ - 

Woman’s influence is sufficient to stop or to 
move the wheels of industry in every direction. 
In a word, she does ninety per cent of the buy- 
ing. Can you doubt it? If so, go intoa great 
department store, or any store, and see for 
yourself,— Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick. 
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NO NEED TO PAY A CENT. 
St. Louts, Feb. 2, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

There comes to this office every morning 
quite a mass of what we term “ newspaper 
mail ’—that is, journals of various kinds and 
newspapers, none of which are ever opened, but 
are simply thrown into the waste basket. 
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A DANCING SCHOOL. 


When the representative of. PRINTERS’ INK 
had successfully allayed all Mr. Higgins’ sus- 
picions that he came for the purpose of inveigl- 
ing him into taking space in the Little School- 
master, that gentleman deprecatingly said : 

“In these hustling days of business you can’t 
blame me much. One ey d sends about four 
solicitors every week, and they are wearing out 


; Mas blishes < al 
odie y he é ; ever me, pereretleg Ly my life. And the concessions they make—— ”’ 
has sent us his journal for a year and as we did pened ended the sentence with an elo- 
eaten i y tha » is antitie. ay ue’ ustie. 
- return his copy that he is entitled to pay What mediums doyou use, Mr. Higgins?” 
wee “The daily and Sunday Hera/d, the daily 


“" 
Will you kindly ‘et us know if there has ever 
been a decision on this point, and why we should 
pay for a_thing that is sent to us with our re- 


quest and that we have not looked at or ex- 
amined and which to ou, knowledge never 
reached us? 

We write to you, believing that you are bet- 
ter posted in these matters than any lawyer we 


miglit consult. Yours truly, 
Majestic Mec. Co. 
LI THOGRAPHED HANGERS. 
Office of 
“Tue MARYVILLE TRIBUNE.” | 
Curtis Wray, Business Manager. { 
MARYVILLE, Mo., January 27, 1899. J 
Editor of PRinTERS’ INK: 
Please give us the name and address of im- 
rs and jobbers of German lithographed 


Inclosed find addressed and stamped envel- 
Oo} Thanking you in advance. Yours truly, 
McJimsey & WRay. 
Wray. 
rested : Kaufmann & Strauss, 368 Broad- 
way, New York; Wolf & Co., 3 Waverly 
Pla , New York. 


FROM ERIE, PA. 

Office of ) 
\ 
| 
} 





Tue Brown MepictneE Co., 
Manufacturers and Proprietors 
Dr. Carter’s 
Family Medicines. 
Erie, Pa., February 4, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
We have been receiving your little paper at 
r office off and on for the past five years, and 
( ider it a wonderful little school teacher in 
way of advertising. We consider every is- 
contains information of untold value to 
every one interested in good advertising. 
Very truly your friends, 
Tue Brown Mepicine Co., 
Geo. W. Brown, President. 


- > 
NOT RELIGIOUS. 
New York, Feb. 2, 
Editor of PRinTErRs’ INK: 
We notice in the current issue of PrinTERS 


1899. 


<« that the Jewish Daily News is placed in 
Will | you kindly refrain from 
h 


the religious list. 
ing so in the future? Neither our /é 
laily News or our Jewish Gazette arere 
papers. They are papers for the Jews in the 
Je ewish (Yiddish) language, just as the 


man language, and the 
nis for the French in French. 
rent news, not religious dissertations. 
Very truly, Sarasoun & Son, 


— +o 

TOO FINE 

Is it possible to make a piece of printed 
matter too fine? It think it is, sometimes. It 
is possible to make the printing so fine that the 
text will suffer by comparisov. It is possible 
to make the printing so fine tnat it will distract 
tie attention of the reader.—Baker’s Helper. 





Staats- 
tung is a paper for the Germans in the Ger- 
Courrier des Etats 
We give cur- 





and Sunday World and the Sunday Journa. ‘ 
The only additional advertising which I do is 
in circularizing. T his I do both systematically 
and promiscuously.” 

** How is that?” 

“ Well, I send out systematically by mail to 
former pupils and likely customers and promis- 





‘8 Mondays, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
4 .30 to 10.30 ; afternoon c 
Wednesdays, Saturdays, 3.30 to 5.30; individual 
insiewesen ; $1 monthly; % lessons, $5; tickets 
sed at pupils’ convenience; lady assistants ; 
Ww. ALTZ aN “ TWO-S8STE ‘Spe 8 an in6 peeee 
lessons, with music, $5; opeu 8 a.m. - 
-ANCING 


HOSEA HIGGINS, 6wx acabEemMy, 
140 WEST 23D ST. First lessons private ; recep- 
tions Wednerdays, Saturdays. Private lessons, $1. 
New York Worle CR YN” is an ideal in- 
stitution ; its facilit UALE 

















cuously to the general public. These last by 
distribution.” 

“* What is your yearly outlay ?” 

“ About $2,000.’ 

‘What space do you take in the Herald and 
the World ?” 

‘* Three lines in the former; ten in the latter.’ 

** Why do you discriminate in that way ?” 

““ Well, tne Heva/d’s rate is so much greater. 

Sesides, the World has such a large run of 
dancing’ school advertisements, and I want 
mine to look out prominently from the ruck.” 

* How long have you been advertising ?” 

“* Ever since I’ve been in business, ten or 
eleven years.” 

* Believe in it ?’’ 

“‘ Firmly, and believe in filling my little space 
to the handle. All my trade does not come 
from advertising ; much from personal recom- 
mendation. But enough to convince me that 
by no other method can a man in business 
achieve success so maar and permanently.” 





N EWSPAPER NAME ILLUSTRATED 





‘* JEWISH COMMENT.” 
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BRIGHT SAYINGS. 
Printers’ INK solicits marked copies of print- 
ed advertisements in which “ bright say- 
ings,’”? terse and epigrammatic expressions, 
appear. There are lots of them, and some 
of them are mighty good. 








No, WE’RE not smarter than everybody else ; 
only in this instance more wide-awake. 

You could almost make an agreeable choice 
from this assortment with your eyes shut. 

For boys, there is no cheap clothing so good 
as ours, no good clothing so cheap as ours. 

I ris inconsistent to shout “‘Cheap, C heap 
in the same breath with ‘* Finest and Best. 

Ir you want to make a light pocket-book do 


” 


heavy work, this is the store of stores for you. 
Do you realize the scope of this word “‘ sat- 
isfaction’?? It means honesty inside as well 


as outside, 


ut one hundred styles are shown. That’s 
enough to make your choosing delightfully 
complicated. 
ALMOST every woman has something or 
other that she talks of doing ‘‘ when I get time 


for it.’ Washing with Pez arline will save time 


11s is a good store in which to spend dol- 


1 
lars, if you have them, and thousands, if you 
have them, But it’san equally good store in 
which to spend pennies 

WHENEVER my office door opens to admit a 
patient—I want it to be because the patient de- 


sires and expects only the best work. That’s 
the aim of my advertising. Whenever my 
fice door closes behind a patient—I want it 
to be the seal of satisfaction upon the service 

n—and friendliness for my practice —to 
bring him again—with friends. That’s the 
iim of my work, 

You get a brown overcoat, pay a decent 
price, and it remains brown till it is worn out. 
Vou will save a little next time ; you try one of 
the just-as-good-as-for-less-money coats; and 
your bargain brown soon turns red on the 
uulders. One piece of cloth had been dyed 
with genuine colors; the other with artificial 
lors. If the coloring makes a difference in 
price of cloth, what must be the difference 
ie cost of colors themselves! We deal in 
and we know. It would astonish you 
know how great the difference. 

o> 


Classified Advertisements. 






Advertisements under this head twolinesor wore 
without display, 25centsa line. Must be 
hauded in one week in advance 


Ts. 


KF ILKS to send 2e, s » for sample pages the 
Perfect sere up Book Ge BAKER, Albany,N.Y. 


\V EB pressman w ants position. First-class 

man. Satisfaction guaranteed. ‘““W. E. 
’ Printers’ Ink. 

> USINESS cards designed and engraved, $3 

» Send for samples to E. H. PFEIF ER. 
Chambers St., N. Y. 


»UY gummed labels. Sample lot, 300, your 
> name and »ddress, 26c. Sample free.’ D. G 

RYDER, Peabody, Mass. 

‘TAMP wanted I pay highest cash prices for 

unused U. vostage stamps. For particu- 

rddress CHAS. J. WESTRING, 145 La Saile 

St., Chicago, Ill. 

\ ’ ANTED—Case of bad health that R°1-P*A‘N’S 
will not Snes Send 5 cents to Ripans 

York, for 10 samples and 








n 















Chemical Co., 
1,000 te - LF ay 


] SRINTE RS—Learn gold leafing and embossing 

by a new process, Any printer can do it. 
Campee and nets ulars for Same. ACME L. P, 
CO., 130 E. 8rd st., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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\ 7E buy, rent and sell letters ring? bos ads. 
PRESS LETTER FX¢ CHANGE, — » We 


JERFEC T half-tone cuts, 1 col.. $1: 
per in. ARC ENGR AVING ioe 
town, Ohio. 


QTAMPS wanted—Uncancelled U.S. postage and 
‘ revenue stamps bought ata «mall Gooeens. 
Any quantity. Write or call. CHAS. WEIL 
CO., Bankers and Brokers, 421 Broadway, N.Y. 


’ ANTED—Opening by experienced advertis- 

ing end ea r manager ; some capi- 

tal ; best refere ; 10 yrs. city and country exp. 
GEO, L. HU SSE Y, “is Scott St., Covington, Ky. 


W ANTED —Two linotypes. Must be in good 

condition, with matrices for seven and 
eight point ihe: Send full description and cash 
price to “COUNTRY PUBLISH,” Carnegie, Pa. 


W ANsTED- Experienced circulator on morn- 
ing newspaper in Middle Western city of 





arger, 10c. 
Younes- 











50,000. Must be sober and e merge tic Give. refi '- 
ences and salary wanted. Hi. W.,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 


| pte ie Farms! ? 850 buys 65-acre farm, good 
land, fine water ; only $200 cash down. Send 
10 cents in stamps for book about Chattanooga 
and list of farms. CRABTR EE’ S FARM AGENCY, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


DVERTISING man with twelve years’ experi- 
Fs ence in the general advertising field, wants 
to connect himself wiih hivh class periodical or 
mivertising agency. No ob. ction to leaving 
New York. Address “H. B.,” Printers’ Ink. 


] pats TONE pres list. Work guaranteed. 

‘nd good pheto One col., $1 each, $5 
per half dozen; two col., $2 each, $10 per 
dozen. Larger cuts, ten cents per inch. 
samples. LUCHER ENG. CO., Columbus, Ohio. 


] “en 3’ INK desires a young man as assist- 
in its editorial department. He should 
have precios fac’ ility in expressing what he is to'd 
to write, be intelligent and energetic and be will 
ing to turn his nand to whateve rmay be required 
to be done. If he knows something about adver- 
tising, and can take dictation in shorthand, or 
can operate a typewriter, so much the better. 
Applications are solicited by mail that state ace, 
capablities anc sa ary expected, Address PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, 10 Spruce Bt. 
































O you want to buya paying monthly family 
and sere ultural paper in the best’ town in 
the South? Over 5,000 paid-up subscriptions. Fs 
tablished several years. Printed under contract 
at low cost—no plant. Will sell for cash pay- 
ment not to exceed amount of accounts receiva- 
ble and advertising contracts. This is a fine 
business opportunity for an ambitious newspa 
per man who hasa few hundred dollars to invest. 
Satisfactory reasons for selling. Address “S 
CESs,” care Box 400, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ee 1 00 SUCCESSFUL ADVERT'NG SCHEMES 
AND SUGGESTIONS ;” each one capa- 
ble of carrying from #25to # 500 we orth of adver- 
tising ; can be printed in any printshop. Will 
open new and profitable fleldsttcr every printer, 
solic itor, adman and all unemployed me cus- 
tomer writes : * Our solicitor has been out three 
days working one of the ad schemes given in 
fic already has contracts + a 
». It is not often $1 invested shows us t 
to make $25 7.” Book (copy righted), 
deseribing each scheme fully, sent prepaid for a 
$l bili, Address EDW. R. GARDNEi, Atlantic, Ia. 
— 
SIGN ADVERTISING. 


YULLETIN, fence and wall. HUMPHRYS AD- 
> SIGN Cu., 1227 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


























SCRAP BOOKS. 
. 1s only perfect one requires no paste. Sam- 
ple pages 2c. stamp. G. C. BAKER,AMany.N.Y. 
BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 
DVE Bd pisge 











ro “9 es distributed and cards 





4 tacked up ¢ than ever. For partic- 
ulars address ¥ RED FISHER, Malaga, Cal. 
<> —__—_—_ 


SUPPLIES. 
‘HIS PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
Co., L’t’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 
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BOOKS. 


LIST of the 25,000 Pennsylvania school teach- 
4 ers for $1.50; a directory of the 2,500 Penn- 
sylvania school boards, with address of officers, 
tor $1.50. H. G. PHILLIPS, Williamsport, Pa. 


MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE. 


fae Ww . L Leupely® duplicate set of electroplates of 

899 genera! merchandise catalogue 
at Bd ? ee ah the cost of producing the original 
plates. 320 pages. Correspondence invited. sam 
ple catalogue 15 cents. A. H. MQNROE, 32% Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 














FOR SA s SALE. 


OR SALE—Ten R- “TP AY Pp 
gists’. One gives relief. 





v’S for 5centsat drug- 


9)-HORSE Shipm n engine, good as ie v, price 
= $100, f. 0. b. NNE Greenville, N. Y. 


Fo! SALE—Whole or half interest in well es 

tablished and profitable daily. Only even 
ing paper in prosperous city of 26,000. Exclusive 
press franchise. Absolute safe investment, vt 
cash_ required. sige — will show bar 
Good reason. “ BUS. MGR.,” Printers’ Ink. 


()X" of the finest “equipped daily, weekly and 
job printing plants in the West. Located 
in city of 15.000 inhabitants. Reasons for selling, 
owner wants to give attention to other business 
Is leading paper in county and controls Repub 
lican patronage. Plant now paying good profit. 
No better opportunity for live, rustling newspa 
per man ever offered. Don’t write unless sou 
mean business. Price $15,000, 44 to \% cash, bal- 
ance to suit, or owner will take some stock in 
business Scare ae right parties, Address in 
quiries to “ OST,” Printers’ Ink. 
coincesmeniaiastnaiiillinlicascteieiniiienaemn 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 




















D novelties. Agents wanted, men anc wom- 
& en. CLASP CO., Buchanan, Mich. 


\ 7ATCHES for adv. purposes, 75 cts. up. Cat. 
free. CANTON CO., Eastport, N. Y. 


Paes sample mailable bill hooks. Business 
builders. AM. BILL FILE CO., Ft. Wayne, Ind 


GIGNS that sell goods. Th he kind we make. 
Samples free. RON: MOUS & CO., Balto., Md. 


I OW Price Advertising Novelties w ich ge mnine 
4 merit. Something new every da 

for ——e and eee THE Wy HITE HE: Ni 
& HOAG CO., Newark, N. 


| et the purpose of inviting announcements 

of Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


¢¢é'(HE PALMS,” superb sheet music edition 

Grand souvenir for Easter. Send for sam- 
ple anda price per thousand with your imprint. 
GEO, M. VICKERS, 1503 N. 55th ., Philada., Pa. 

tor 
MISCF. LLANEOUS. 

QHOFS for business and professional men. Cat. 
free. O. L. PI'S SHOE CU., Columbus, O. 


WE will send you two ounce samples of as 
many or as few of the finest wines and li- 

a in the market for 10 cents one —— 
. E. SWEZEY, with Brotherhood Wine N.Y. 


\ TE free slaves of whisky, morphine, ¢ cae 

cocaine and ciguret he. our friend, 
ative or employee can he r ed in four wee 
Established 15 years. Raaoee | P RIVATE SA) 
TORIUM, Marysville, Ohio. 


° Gai i 3 TEMPLAR AND SHRINER Address 

Cards. Largest variety in the country. 

~. hun@red beautiful designs. All societies. 

Inclose stamp for eamples tHE MILTON H. 
SMITH CO., chester, N. Y. 


YERFECTION Wate Oil Polish cleans instantly, 

polishes beautifully floors, furniture, wood 

ag hides scratches, removes stains, applied 

with cloth, handier than water. Correspond- 
ence invited, F. JORDAN, 31 Broadway, N. Y. 


LORIDA BALSAM GUM for bronchial tron- 

bles, colds, crippe, prepaid 25 cents. J. K. 
HILL, Picolata, Fla, Pub’rs and adv. ade in- 
serting foregoing as reading notice, sending 
marked copy with 10c. postage, get free sample. 
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ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 
€ Bg Co., Neb., farmers’ ans: = 
2,00 “ 
00% TUSC iyi AC s0U NTY names 85, or 21.25 
Yew list last November, 
| 4 FLORIDA teachers and school offi- 
5.000 cials (ine sane a ee $1.25 5,000) $3 per 


. MERLE 8. BROWN, York, Neb. 
2 hs. P. ATTE! RSC se Millington. Mich. 
M. Exp. orp.o. order. K. HILL, Jac ksonville,Fla 


a 
NE WSPA PER BARGAINS. 


9 50 BUYS only weekly in 5,000 een in 
— 9 C 
DAVID, Abington, Mass. 


Delaware. Easy term 

#2,000 cash buys half interest with a bright 
man—Dem. > nily in a New York town with splen- 
did future. F. DAVID. 

$2,000 buys AL only Rep. weekly in Mass. town 
9,000 people. Good plant and a good business 
$1.000 or more cash. (. F. DAVID 

$3,500 buys a dandy weekly well located, doing 
good bus. ina Mass.town. Right man—$1,000 or 
more down. C. F. DAVID. 

000, Old established weekly in a New York 
- C.F, DAVID. 

$4, 500, A leading Rep. weckly in large Oregon 
town, Going « fine business. Heasonable terms 
Cc. F. DAV 

scenetn $5,000 in the pocket of a solid newspa- 
per man who will visit one of the best plantsand 
best weeklies in New York St ite doing a business 

over $15,000—will put him inan interest and 
good situation. C.F. DAVID, 

Three great chances in the South. Newspaper 
properties paying $4,000 to $5,000 a year. Cash 
re quire d down—$3,500 to $5,000. CLF. DAVID. 

$2,000 cash and a bright man, ean get half in- 
terest ina bright weekly witha reliable man ina 
large bus. town in New Hampshire. C.F. DAVID. 
$35,000. Splendid daily ee pis ant in Northwest, 
$15,000 or morecash. C. F. I ID. 
: $10, eee Fine paying daily ; Mass. city. C.F. 

AV 

$i Mes interest in a daily in a Mass. city. C. F. 
DAVID. 

C. F. DAVID, confidential broker in newspa- 
pers, Abington, Mass., 26 years’ experience. 
you want to buy write me just what you want, 
about where, about how much you will pay 
down, ete, 

If a reliable ne wspaper can be bought you can 
bet that “ DAVID ’ knows aboutit, and “DAVID’ 
will connect you with it. 

- +o, —_—— 
ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


*RIAL ads, per inch, 6 months, 50c. 
MAGAZINE, Akron, Ohio. 

{() WORDS, 5 times, 

_ Brockton, Mass, 











CRITIC 





cents. ENTERPRISE, 
Circulation exceeds 6,000. 

DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Ne -~wmarket, J., 8c. 
4 line. Cire’n 4,000. Close 24th Satanic free. 


>» EPUBLIC-JOURNAL, Littleton, N. H. 2,800 
\ circulation. Linotype composition. Send 
for rates 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
tothe amount of #10 or more is entitled to 
receive the paper for one year. 


‘HE Rochester, N. H., Courtrr, weekly, has 

the largest circulation of any paper in a 

manufacturing city having a population of 7,396. 
A good country paper at a great trade center 


66 PUBLICITY” is only the second periodical 
of its kind published in Great Britain Its 

aims are to impartie ally represent all kinds of ad 
Me rtising as mg ucted in every part of the world 
Fifty cents pays for a full year’s subscription. 
MORISON’S Mn DV ERTISING +ENCY, Hull, Eng 


Foe, the year 1898 the actual average weekly 
circulation of the Clarinda JouRNAL. Clar- 
inda, Iowa, was 2,049. For the three years of 1896, 
1897 ana 1898 the weekly average was 2.040. [t is 
regularly over 2,000 copies, mostly going to Page 
County homes. ‘It cove x the county better than 
any other paper. KE) & LANE, Publishers. 


BOUT seven-eighths of the advertising done 
d fails to be effective because it is placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one- 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 
right_ papers, your scivertetie: will pay. Corre- 
spondence _solicite Address THE GEO. P. 
ROWELL ADVE RTISING AGENCY, 10 Spruce St., 
New York. 


















































ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


» EST collection - ;-tone o- ry aoe cuts in v. Ss. 
» Catalocue 10c. SPAT PUB. CO., Boston 


) FTAILERS looking for clean cut attractive 
R illustrations should send — for new cut 
sheet. Cuts made to order. ANGUS MAC- 
DONALD CU | AND AD SERV ie, World Build- 
ing, New York 








«o> — 
PRINTERS, 
\g you are a believer in printing that makes a 
hit, it wi}l pay you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS, Printers, 140 W. 23d St , N. Y. City 
yRINTING—The kind that pays is the kind we 
do. Fine booklets in 1,000 to 10,000 lots a spe- 
uty withus, Best work guaranteed. Country 
prices. JOHNSTON & PI CK, Newburgh, N. Y. 
~~? 
{DVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
ONES. 
J 








J ONES, 42 World Bidg., N. Y. 
* 


ee & HELM, 111 Nassau St., N. Y. 


ss “Aad”-er's Primer, 5e. Box 391, Des 
Moines, 
DATE, ‘NT medicine pullers. | ARTHUR E. 


VETT, 23 Hamilton Ave., Chicago. 

‘ yi. LAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Adve rtisers, 623 & 
624 Temple Court, New York. Write 

Dre ‘TIVE ad matter writte CHAS. A, 

4 WOOLFOLK, 446 W. Main St., Evel, Ky. 

LBERT H. SNYDER-CARL P. JOHNSON, ad- 

vertisers, Suite 1319, Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago. Long Distance Phone, Main 67. 


Basia eda r of exclusively medical and 
UL vaste § G. MANNING, South Bend Ina. 





g advertising. Advice or samples free. 


| OW, when and where is the red, white and 

blue of advertising ? #1 sent me enlightens 
you. Twenty years at it. A. H. McGREGOR, 
8 pg geo 


. SCHW ARTZ Room 905, Temple Court, N. 
he ‘y , writes booklets, display ads, all sorts of 
commercial literature. keference, PRINTERS’ 

NK. My oldest customers are my best ones, 


\ DWRITERS and mgrs. should know how to 
4 draw and letter even if they do not do it 
themselves Special course in commercial let- 
tering and design from the CORRE* PONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 1293 Broadway, N. 
Y. Catalogue free. 


OHNSTON attends to the whole business— 
, writing, designing and printing. I believel 
can get up an advertisement or booklet or circu- 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the business. I have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 


ished job. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may want, write me about it. 


Send your name on esmali post tal for a copy of 
my lorge postal. WM. J OHNSTON, — r 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N ‘ity 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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[* McClure’s, Munsey's, Cosmopolitan and Re- 

view of Reviews you will find examples of my 
full age and half page Woo ads for _ K. 
& enkinson Co. (“Pittsburg Sto; a ¥ 
CH ARLES AUSTIN BATES, \ anderbilt Bid.. ‘N. Y. 


[Tt Is NOT HOW MUCH Y OU SAY 
as it Is 


WHAT YOU SAY AND HOW YOU SAY IT! 

“ That idea struck me all of aheap. | viewed 
my advertising in a new light and saw how much 
money I waste in being prolix, heavy and 
tedious.” So wrote a Boston business man in 
sending me an order. 

That man was susceptible to reason. Good 
business men are when the matter is stated 
right, which accounts for the flood of orders now 
pouring in upon me ; I conceive and execute ad- 
vertising to bring business at the least cost to 
my client. I study his case. 1} write coyy that is 
copy. The illustrations are artistic yet practical. 

Can I do — work for you? 

J. ANGUS MacDONALD, 
Adv oduian Conce ived and Executed, 








World Building, -  s ‘ew York. 
, XXXXXXXXXX XXX XXXXXX XAEEE SxS 
XXXXXXX XXXXX X XXXXXXXXXXXX 


The following letter explains itself : 


WOLSTAN DIXEY, 
Writing, Illustrating, Ideas, P — and 
Advice for Advertise 
New ack. 


bh dd dh 


150 Nassau St., 


NEw YorK, Feb. 1, 1892. 
To the Public: 

I have taken charge of the advertis- 
ing department of the National Cash 
Register Co., of Dayton, Ohio, for an 
indefinite pe riod and have re tired for 
the present from the general field of 
adveitisement writing and illustrat 
ing. 

| have given up my Nev’ York offices 
and turned over my business to MR. 
Cuas. F. Jones, whom I cordially re c 
ommend to my clients, and trust they 
will favor him with any business 
which they may have been thinking 
of giving to me. 


RAH AKKAKKHKKK KM KM MK 
Abd bd sdb bd db be be tb bb be 
Vatatalalatatatatalatetatalatatatatatalatel etal alata 


AK KKA KHANH KKK 











oo I am sure that MR. Jones will give OO 
OO t! eir work careful and ee atten- OO 
OO tion. He has every facility for doing OO 
OO the best work in the writing and illus- OO 
OO trating line and has in his service some OO 
oo = the assistants formerly employedby OO 
00 0o0 
00 "Thanking you for past favors,Iam, OO 
00 Ye pare very truly, 90 
00 OLSTAN DixEY. OO 
00 00 
00 — 00 
rare) 00 
oo I gladly send samples of my work OO 
OO and booklets that explain my ay ol oo 
GO ods, ete., to business men who ask for OO 
OO them, 00 
00 HARLES F. JONES, 0o 
OC Writer, Ulustrator and Director of oo 
00 ADVERTISING. 00 
OO Practical Advice on Busir Subjects. OO 
00 Suite 42, World 7 ing, 0o 
oo New York, U. 00 

0o 


00 
0000000000000000000 00000000000 
0000000000000 OOOOO000000006000 








i B00000 0-00-0000 00083888, 


As an advertisement reader, I 


@ fluence everywhere in advertising, and in many quarters not only traces 


but the ideas of PRINTFRS’ 


Toronto, March 1, 1898. 


~~. ee oo oO oS 


INK themselves, 
by the varying characterisiics of the individual advertiser. 


INK seems to me to havea marvelous magnetic faculty of attracting 


SerSeVSessesselts-SS-SSEssesesessess 


see traces of PRINTERS’ INK in- 
though often modified 


PRINTERS’ 


SVVVsses 


ideas in advertising and teaching them to others. 


JOHN I. SUTCLIFFE. 
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Eimeaigie cama PARP ARELTOR ALACAY y PURPOSES OMY Je 


one fA this is Starchwillps 
rotarch 











WESTERN DIVISION, Keokuk, la. 
EASTERN DIVISION, New Haven Conn, 


Chicago Newspaper Union, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gent lemen:- 

Since we ran the advert ig i 
jumped up enormously and that it @he 
ran is shown by the inquiries We #rec 
to it. What we want now is to rhe 
in place of the display ad, equaliie t 
have the head changed over the rem e: 
you. Please attend to this at ong | 
while the matter is hot. 

Youréih, 
J. Hu 


per 


The Chicago Newspaper Union Lists Cai 


PUBLISHED IN THE M@L 


They are patronized by leading advertisers in many kinds of business. Severaliied 














THE CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, - - 87 to 93 Somptt 


a 
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Sf, i 
hk Suu! Nov. oS te ae... 





erie in yOur lists Our business has 
it Bhe result of the advertising we 

N€ @receiving from dealers in regard 

> The reader two or three times more 
lalie the expense. We would like to 
re@ each week and would leave that to 
Onis we want to get quick action 


st 
J. 


per 


Cubise Fifteen Hunored Local Newspapers 


MELE WESTERN STATES. 


everali™med them continuously for years. For Catalogue and other information, address, 


So ffferson Street, Chicago, Ills., or 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


9 
ubinger Bros. Co. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

te Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscri; tion price, five dollars a year, in advance 
Six dollars a hundred. No back numbers 

= Being printed from plat 
sible to issue a new edi 
ies for #30, or a large umber at the same rate. 

Tr Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT 
ERS’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
applic: ation, obtain special confidential terms. 

any person who has not paid for it is re 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 2% cents a line: six 
words to the line ; pearl measure ; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to the inch. $100a page. ‘special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant 
ed , discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


es, it is always pos 
five hundred cop 









Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 

New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon AGeEnT, F. W. ae 50-52 Ludgate 

Hill, E. 


~NEW YORK, FEB. 15,1 1899. _ 


A DESK p: id of scr: up paper is an - 
vertising novelty that is welcome at 
many desks that look askance at blot- 
ters, rules, etc. It is apt to be of fre- 
quent use, and the cost is probably 
smaller than that of any other adver- 
tising gift that can be produced. 








3y an article on the first page of the 
Fourth Estate, of February 2, it ap- 
pears that a “loan association” has 
been organized by newspaper men. It 
is probable that no other class would 
or could have a keener appreciation of 
the advantages of such an institution. 





THE newest PRINTERS’ INK baby 
comes from Melbourne, Anseane. It 
is called Art and Advertising, is is 
sued monthly at three pence per copy, 
or three shillings and six pence a year, 
by the Ingram Company, of Mona- 
han’s Buildings, and appears to be a 
wide-awake infant. 





D. W. CusTER, of Proctorville, 
offers to advertisers a “folding postal 
card,” which he has just patented. It 
is in three, four or six folds, the three- 
fold being three times as large as an 
ordinary postal card, the four-fold four 
times, and the six-fold six times. 
When folded it is the size and has the 
appearance of an ordinary postal card. 
About 1,000 typewritten words can be 
put on each four-fold card, which costs 
three dollars per thousand. Whether 
the arrangement is better than inclos- 
ing a circular in an envelope and put- 
ting a cent stamp on the envelope, ad- 
vertisers must judge for themselves. _ 








INK. 


THE Ave Maria, of Notre Dame, 
Ind., had an average circulation in 
1898 of 22,960 copies per issue. This 
publication is probably the most in 
fluential journal of its class, although 
a small number of Catholic periodicals 
have larger circulations. It carries a 
re presentative line of adve rtising. In 
its literary character, the Ave Maria 
stands head and shoulders above a 
majority of its competitors. 


‘EPILEPSY EXPLAINED,” issued by 
Dr. W. H. May, 94 Pine street, New 
York, who sells what is claimed to be 
aspecific for this deplorable ailment, 
is quite out of the rut of medical 
pamphlets of its class. Not only is it 
interestingly written and finely printed 
on excellent paper, but it contains a 
large collection of pictures alleged to 
be from life, showing the dangerous 
predicaments in which epileptics are 
apt to find themselves—illustrations 
well calculated to interest the reader 
and convince him that he ought to 
hasten to Dr. May and put himself 
under treatment. The contrast be- 
tween this booklet and that of others 


of its class is very noticeable. 





THE Outlook, of New York, is a 
type of religious journal that is really 
no religious journal a at all. If this is 
not clear to the re as he should se- 
cure and examine a copy of the Feb- 
ruary 4th issue. It contains illustrated 
sketches of Kipling and Kitchener, an 
interview with Richard Watson Gilder, 
articles by Thomas a Hig 
girson, John Burroughs, Nora Archi- 
bald Smith and Charles B. Spahr, as 
well as editorials dealing in a discrim- 
inating way with the affairs of the day. 
Of distinctively religious matter there 
are two pages. The /udefendent is 
another journal of the same class. To 
call such periodicals “religious” is to 
diffuse the impression that they go to 
a'strait-laced constituency, an idea that 
a glance at them immediately dispels. 
They are really high-toned secular 
journals going to religious readers— 
readers who believe that religion is not 
a matter of dry-as-dust disquisitions 
on matters of ceremonialism, but an 
active force impelling men to put forth 
their best efforts in the solution of 
problems of the day, with little or no 
reference to trivial differences in be- 
lief. The interest of the advertiser in 
such journals is that they are essen- 
tially home publications. 





































Mr. S. C. BECKWITH has furnished 
the he merican Newspaper Directory 
with a circulation statement of the 

Herald, published at Birmingham, 
ee »y which it appears that the daily 
average of that paper, for the year 

08, was 6,167 copies. On more than 

e occasion the edition reached 10,- 

) copies, and Mr. Beckwith is of the 

inion that this is the greatest circu- 

tion in Alabama. 


A FLORIDA PROBLEM. 


‘THe Merropo.is.” ) 
JACKSONVILLE, Fla., Feb. 3, 1899. § 
tor of PRINTERS’ INK: 
I inclose in a separate wrapper a_ copy 
hat excellent little paper, the Tampa 77mes, 





1 copy ortwo of the Memwopolts. | 
this because I s¢ th you have in a 
ded article entitled ‘ The ly /. 
ers’? a statement to the effect th 

students of newspaper statistics and 


s’’? examined certa 
tituted the Tampa 


Metropolis 











gment for yours it. low if 

1expect any sane } ate 

ta tarred in tl 
re ii 

» opolis is belies ) 
ion. Does an believe this? Do 








believe it?) I am willi for you to visit 
ir press-room when you c wn for the 
winter, and am beri ctly v ig for you to 
on to stay in the room during 
printing of every edition for a week, and 
over the counte you will honestly 
sh the result of sucl vestigation 
CARTER AND Russe_t PunttsHinGc Co 
Rurus A. Russet, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
PRINTERS’ INK should accept the 
bove invitation and learn that the 


ae 


Vetropolis only prints 150 copies a 









day, what a laugh the Florida news 


per men would have on the Little 
If the A/etropolis knows 
»W Many copies it prints, and is will- 
¢ other people should know, why 
not speak right out in meeting and 
state the facts just as they are? 


Schoolmaster. 


AN ASSUMPTION WITHOUT BASIS. 


It does not take an experienced advertiser 





many minutes to form an opinion regarding 
t value of a newspaper as an advertising 
dium, and this opinion is very seldom far 
ray. His methods are simple | effective 
H cures a copy of the paper and notes its 
general appearance, ther wi the quan- 





d quality of its news ! 
dicate to him whether or not it is the 
t of journal that he w ould « ire to read him- 
locality. Next, if he 
i , he glances at its a 
which tell him accurat ly 
the local advertisers, 
age, after which he is 
t ’ r advertising rates or to 
liscard the paper altogether as a worthless 
proposition. If a daily paper has intrinsic 
merit combined with age, the advertiser is like- 
ly to conclude that it has a good circulation, 
for without this it could scarcely be sustained. 
—Profitable Advertising. 


character- 





si 
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THE ‘‘ AMERICAN SHEEP 
BREEDER.” 


CAUGHT THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER 
WHERE THE WOOL WAS SHORT. 


Cuicaco, IIl., Feb. 3, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The Chicago Flexible Shaft Company asked 
you for the address of a Chicago sheep paper, 
and you made the statement that there was 
only one Chicago sheep paper, 1”00/ Markets 
and Sheep, with a circulation of 4,000. Our 
paper has been established for nineteen years, 
and our circulation averages about 20,000 per 
month, but Printers’ INK does not seem to 
know anything about us, although we receive 
it regularly. We have nothing to say against 
MW 00l Markets and Sheep. \t is a good paper. 
We want to thank you for ignoring the oldest 

sheep paper in the country, which has been in 
Chicago for nineteen years. The Chicago 
Flexible Shaft Company carry a page adver- 
tisement in our paper, so the information that 
you gave them and your other readers did not 
njure us any. Very truly, 

“ AMERICAN SHEEP BREEDER.” 

The American Sheep Breeder and 
Iivol Grower is accorded a morthly 
circulation of G (??) in the American 
Newspaper Directory for December, 
1898. The G stands for 4,000, while 
the two question marks indicate that 
“a complimentary copy of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory will be pre- 
sented to the first person who will 
prove that this publication is entitled 
to a higher circulation rating than is 
here ac¢ orded.” Wool Markets and 
/ is accorded a circulation of yG, 
the “y” indicating that information 
concerning circulation was withheld 
by office of publication. Both publi- 
cations should surely have been men- 








tioned in answer to the inquiry of the 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 
5 ‘ee 
A CHANGE IN BUSINESS. 

In years gone by it was the custom for the 
farmer to go to a nearby implement store and 
yy what machinery, tools or seeds he wanted. 
The manufacturer would place his wares in 
these houses, but would not advertise them. 
He argue d that the buyer would be brought in 
by the fadvertising of the more progressive 
firms, and that he would then capture the cus- 
tomer by making lower prices and a heavier 
discount to the dealer. The plan worked 
pretty well too, but like a good many other 
things it has seen its day. The — | order 
iness is having an immense growth all over 
the country. Hundreds of houses devoted to 
itare springing up, for the farmer has discov- 
ered that he can save the dealers’ profit by 

nding his order direct to the manufacturer. 
Asa matter of fact he does even better than 
this, for he gets into direct communication 
with the manufacturer, who has a strong per- 
sonal interest in seeing that the machine does 
all right.—A gricultural A dvertising. 





cnitininmeitleteananinaiiniigs 
THE smaller the supply of ammunition, the 

more careful the aim should be. The success- 

ful advertiser measures his field and counts his 

means at the same time, and sets a pace he 

not have to slacken.—Paud Point. 
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ABOUT MEDICAL ETHICS. 


7 


In the January issue of the A/edica: 
Examiner, a New York monthly, Mr. 
F. C. Peters writes upon two subjects 
upon which he is doubtless compe- 
tent to advise his brethren. Mr. 
Peters’ first paragraph to attract 
PRINTERS’ INK’s attention deals with 
proprietary remedies and is as follows : 

We suggest that the medical profe 
dertake to protect itself against proprietary 
remedies advertised to the general public by 
bringing pressure to bear by the various Stat 
medical associations upon the I slatures to 

; - 














pass two statutes, one to reg he sale of 
proprietary remedies, and requiring the pr 

scription to be printed on tl h 
bottle or package, and the ot ne 
publishing a letter containing stipulation 





of the author, or in certain specifi 
shall be liable for damages t r 
the letter for ten dollars for every thousan¢ 
copies printed of the publication 
appears, contrary to 
author The medi 
make a rule that 
indorsing any rt F 
clause to the effect that hi 
lished only in reputable n 
be expelled. We suggest 
cal journals that this m 
Our columns are open to corr 
ence on the subje ct. 

This wise suggestion stands in jux 
taposition with the following: 

We have heard many ve 


i 
that it be not publisl.ed except by pern 
I XCE] 
i F 
l 











cussed 





credible statements lat ‘ 
the medical on, st hw 
are loath to but w t< 





sider true on account of their ur On f 
these is that many physicians do not know how 
to exami ‘ | ] 
thing to do and s 
d think that if 


urine ow thi 1s suct i 













his office to have 
remarked, ‘‘ You k 

you boil urine you fi 
urine is alkaline 
albumen!” ‘“ Well, 
ways, for if you dro 
in this opaque urit 








. few drops of nitric 


, the cloudiness will a 





pear entirely—not a trace of coagul 
mains. k 4 


” © Then what d 
proce - = 












“Don’t physic | 
* Not by a lons of then 
Because th re 
One physician was asked how | 

mined the reaction of the urine ; how, in othet 
words, he determined w! ; alkal 
oracid. ‘* Why, by tasti A is the rey 
** How do you tell whether the urine ¢ i 
sugar?” “ Well, I puta] wine in 
low dish in the sun, and aft hile it eva 
ates somewhat, and then if its and f 
come around and feed upot I know it i 
sweet ; and if it is sweet I know it must con- 
tain sugar, and if it contains sugar t mat 


must have diabetes ; and then I iurn him dow 
Should a layman read both of these 

communications, he might jump at 

the conclusion that he would be 


about as safe with a patent medicine 





prove that of their ] 
so many as 1,400 are still alive, PRINT- 


as he would be in the hands of a doc- 
tor who don’t read and examines urine 
with his mouth. 
itis = 
$30 REWARD. 
Messrs. Remington 
vertising agents at 309 Broadway, 
st of County Seat Weeklies 
said to contain “ two we ekly papers of 
the best class and largest circulation 
Democratic) 


Brothers, ad- 


issue a 





(one Republican and 
published in each County Sea 
twelve States,” and the Messrs. R 
ington assert that “A¢ 
yy the use of this list, cover this terri 


tory more thoroughly and at less ex 


vertisers can, 


pense than in any other way. 
The list catalogues 1,497 weeklies 

issued in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 

New York, New Jersey, Pent 

Ohio, West Virginia, 

n, Illinois, lowa 





sylvania, 
ndiana, Michi 
Missouri. 





Against the name of each weekly is 
set down, in piain figures, the circula 
tion of each, a I indicate issues 





of from less than five hundred copies 
to more than that number of thou 


is stated by 





} 
n to be over 








This the kind usually mad 
use of foreign ady rtisers to 
us¢ s to the detriment, in 
th INK, of the 
inter dvertisers and of 
the local publishers as well, because 


mington Brothers publish 


Newspaper Directory, and no one 

ns further through a millstone 
4 

Che present is a rather dull time for 


idvertising contracts for local 
from (so-called) foreign ad 
therefore, for the purpose of 
isiness for the Messrs. Rem- 
others, PRINTERS’ INK offers 








owil posals: 
Kemington Brothers will 
r list of 1,497 papers 
ge is me-third as large 
claim for them, PRINTERS’ 
p t eward of S1o. 





Remi Brothers will 
of 1,497 papers 





ERS’ INK will pay them a reward of $1o. 


Ii the Remington Brothers will 











— . 












prove that out of their catalogue of 
1,497 papers there are as many as 497 
that actually do issue so many as 1,000 
copies regularly, PRINTERS’ INK will 
pay them a reward’of $10. 


——— +o 
A COLONIZER’S ADVERTIS- 
ING EXPERIENCE. 


D. L. Risley is a real estate opera- 
tor in Philadelphia, with offices in sev- 
eral other cities, who makes a specialty 
of selling small farms, laid out in col- 
onies, on the instalment plan. He has 
advertised in nearly every paper in the 
United States, and is said to expend 
from $15,000 to $50,000 annually for 
newspaper space. Asked as to the re- 
sults obtained from different forms and 
mediums, he replied: 

‘I have found that the class of peo- 
ple who buy small farms look to the 
paper which classifies its real estate 
ads, and that a line ad in these col- 
umns pays better than any amount of 
space on any other page. 

“T have found that country weeklies 
and country dailies do not pay me at 
all. The ‘lists’ and foreign prints 
are hardly worth touching. 

‘The dailies of national reputation 
give immediate and direct sales largely 
irrespective of circulation, the New 
York Press selling more farms for me 
than any other publication. The re- 
sults in Connecticut from the New York 
World have been greater than from all 
the ‘nutmeg’ papers combined. My 
sales in New Hampshire are in every 
instance traced directly to the Boston 
Globe, yet I have advertised in nearly 
every daily in New England. 

“The Sunday papers do not pay me 
at all, unless the Sunday is of such a 
nature that bicylists have to remain in- 
doors. In short, returns from Sunday 
advertising is a matter entirely of 
weather in my business. 

“ The leading agricultural papers are 
the only weeklies which pay me at all. 
I do not touch the magazines at all 
nowadays, and I am through forever 
with all specialties, with the exception 
of catalogues, which I use as ‘ clinch- 
ers’ rather than as ‘ developers.’ ” 











——s 

VALUE OF CIRCULATION. 

In advertising, circulation is everything. It 
is the bedrock upon which depends the results 
of all advertising. This is business sense. 
The man or woman with money te spend in ad- 
vertising, if they have ordinary intelligence, 
naturally desire to get as much for their 
money as possible. The newspapers with the 
greatest circulation can alone give them this 
value.— Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening 
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SPEAKS WHAT HE KNOWS. 


The editor of the Indianapolis Sez7z- 
nel, in his issue of January 20, 1899, 
speaks of the American Newspaper 
Directory as follows: 

“This so-called ‘ Directory’ is thoroughly 
discredited and has been for many years. No 
man who knows anything about American 
newspapers | gives any credit or authority to the 
‘Directory.’ It is so utterly discredited all 
over the country that the presumption seems 
strongly against the truth of any statement it 
may make, pro or con, touching any news- 
paper, big or little.” 

The circulation rating of the Indian- 
apolis Sentinel, in the latest issue of 
the American Newspaper Directory, 
is as rap nap 


SENTINEI.3; every morning, and 
INDIANA STATE SENTINEL, 
Wednesdays; democratic; daily eight pages 
18x24, Sunday twenty, weekly twelve pages 
16x24; subscription—daily $6, Sunday $2, 
week $1; established daily 1854, weekly 
1822; Samuel E. Morss, editor; Indianapolis 
Sentinel Co., publishers. Circulation: 
Largest ever accorded was in 1894—daily 
20,000, Sunday 22,0°0, weekly 31,000. In_ 189% 

aily F, Sunday F, weekly D. In 1897 Y. 
oy 1898, daily yG, Sunday yG@, weekly y 


Concerning this rating the Direct- 
ory editor says: 

First, that he has had no definite in- 
formation on the subject of its circula- 
tion from the office of the Sentinel 
since the statement upon which the 
circulation rating for 1894 was ac- 
corded. 

Second, that he has knowledge that 
the statement for 1894 was a lie pure 
and simple. Here is a fac-simile of 
the signature: 

















4 

Third, that the circulation of the 
Indianapolis Sextinel was not larger in 
1894 than it is now and is not now 
half as large as the Sentinel people 
said it was then. 

Fourth, that he knows the reason 
why, after 1894, the Indianapolis Se¢i- 
nel people ceased sending lying circu- 
lation reports; and the Sezt/nel people 
also know the reason; and the reason 
was a sufficient one. 

Fifth, that under the circumstances 
the Sentinel has ground for doubting 
the reliability of the Directory. 

Sixth, that no honest publisher can 
be found who doubts the absolute 
good faith of the American Newspaper 
Directory. 

>> 
Get an illustration to fit your ad, rather than 
try to write an ad to fit your illustration.—Ads, 








46 
ON COPY PREPARATION. 


The following suggestions on the 
preparation of copy for the Evening 
Express, of Los Angeles, Cal., are of 
value: 

The proper size for copy paper is about six 
by nine inches. 

Write the long way of the paper. 

Leave plenty of room between 
change in copy. 

A pencil is better than ink, but it must be a 
strong black pencil. 

Typewriting is the best of all unless the lines 
are very close together—then it is very bad. 

It does not matter how scratched-up 
copy looks if it is actually legible. 

When you scratch words out do it thorough- 
ly or the compositor may use them. 

Don’t leave an isolated word among a lot of 
stuft that is scratched out. It may be over- 
looked. 

Always use a caret 
words in above. 

Proper names should be written very plainly. 

Be careful about initials that af 0k like some- 


lines for 


the 


mark when you write 


thing else, as for example ** T”’ and “‘ 
Underline the letter ‘‘u” and overline the 
letter “‘n,’”’ if there is the slightest chance of 


their being mistaken one for the other, as is the 
case with many words 

Print out foreign words or phrases, or any 
very unusual word. 

Never roll copy and never fasten the sheets 
together. 

Don’t 
served. 

Number your sheets. If you destroy a sheet 
and when you rewrite make two of it, mar 
number on each one with an ‘‘A”’ or a “‘ B,” 
thus: ‘‘s-A,’”’ ‘’s-B.”” Ifa Pia is tn 
out entirely give the next sheet two numbers, 
as “5 and 6.” 

If you want an abbreviation extended, draw 
a circle around it. Avoid the abbreviation 
*&” for “and.” 

Always reread your copy after it is written. 

Don’t be afraid to use commas. If the com- 
positor finds an unnecessary one he will omit 
it, and the others help him to the meaning. 

Avoid long and involved sentences 

When you have something to say, go right at 
it,and don’t make a great business of getting 
ready. 

Paragraph frequently, and unless it is indi- 
cated by a very short preceding line use the 
paragraph mark 

If your stuff isn’t he 
finished it, leave plenty 
head on. 

Use simple language in direct, terse style. 
Don’t wander about all over a thing. Unless 
matter is of exceptional importance and inter- 
est, boil it down. 

Run ina bit of conversation here and there 
in news stuff if feasible. It helps to break up 
the monotony. 

here is no such thing as italics any more, so 
don’t underline words. 


ask to have your manuscript pre- 





ided up when you have 
of room to put the 





~?o 
WHAT AN AD CONSISTS OF. 

The average merchant will get angry if you 
tell him you don’t believe there are any good 
reasons why people should patronize him in 
preference to his competitors. Thus aroused, 
he will pour out reasons—good reasons, too— 
enough to fill a book. But it rarely occurs to 
the average merchant to give the public those 
reasons in his advertising. He doesn’t seem 
to realize that such is the best sort of advertis- 
ing—the only sort of advertising that is real 
advertising.—A ugusta (Ga.) Herald, 
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ENGLISH ON ENGLISH. 

Turn where we will to any depart- 
ment of periodical literature, it has to 
be admitted that on the whole they beat 
us in America. So-far as daily papers 
are concerned we think that with all 
their sensations, their scare headings 
and their “yellow” features, there is 
more literary merit and dignity in our 
English newspapers. But when we 
come to the monthly, the order of 
things is reversed—they beat in 
price, in printing, in illustrations, and 
last, but not advertisements. 





us 


least, in 
Who would ever think of turning over 
the advertisement pages of an En 
glish magazine and expect to find any 
thing interesting therein? Apart from 
a pictorial announcement by Pears on 


the cover, a fat Mellins baby or the 
perennial Cleaver’s girl, who is pet 
petually washing herself ashore, one 
would have some difficulty in finding 
anything to please either the eye or 
the mind; but when we take up J/c- 
Clure or AM/unsey or Scribner, each 


page of announcements has something 
to interest or amuse. There is a style 
about the illustrations—they are clever- 
ly done either by photography or some 
first-rate artist. There is an air of 
appropriateness, a neat turning of the 
phraseology that speaks of thought 
and titae put into the sentences. In 
England we say, try and so, drink 
so and so, eat so and so, wear so and 
so, they are the best, and that ex- 
hausts the Englishman’s description of 
his goods. To put it plainly, he con 
tents himself with telling a great, big, 
blunt, stupid lie. We have no patience 
with him; the innate conservatism of 
the Saxon prevents him from 
marching beyond a snail’s pace in evo 
lutionary progress.—Pvocess Work. 


Economy. in Funerals 


pay such enormous tuneral D:tis, when 
you can have the best attentiom.ana o!) in firet class 
style for one ‘half the price you pay elsewhere? 

I will farnish you with. handsome casket, out 
eide ease, shroud “or blanket, preserve the body, 
advertise the funeral, stteud to opening grave, 
hearse and three Lg 0 to any cemetery in 
Camden, —— sester, Woodbury or ‘Clarksboro, 
crape for dvor, pats undertaker’s services. 

ing the entire expense for an aduit funeral 


only $65 
Everything furnished strictly first- 
class 
Caskets either of black cloth,w hite velvet, imita 


tion walnut, vak or rose wood, ei!k trimmings. s'x 
large handles,and finished in the very best manner. 


WM. E. GOURLEY. 


HOW A WoopBuURY (N. J.) UNDERTAKER AD- 
VERTISES, 


so 


race 
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To the best of my 
information, I now 
have the only well- 
equipped _ establish- 
ment in New York 
City that is prepared 
to handle good Ad- 
vertising in ALL its 
branches, both Retail 
and Wholesale, both 
local and National,in 
Writing, Illustrating, Printing, Advising and 
Placing. I have been compelled to greatly 
enlarge my facilities this year, while many 
others have within the past few months re- 
tired from the general field. 

MR. WOLSTAN DIXEY has gone to Dayton, Ohio. 


to work for the National Cash Register Co. exclusively. 
Ilis business and correspondence have been purchased 
by me. 

MR. N. C. FOWLER, JR., I understand, has given 
up his New York office and gone to Boston to remain 
permanently. 

MR. CHAS. AUSTIN BATES announced in a 
recent issue of PRINTERS’ INK that he no longer writes 
retail advertising. 

MR. BERT M. MOSES, of Moses & Helm, writes 
to me from Boston that he is now entirely in charge of the 
business of the Omega Chemicai Co. 

I know of no better way to emphasize my ideas than 
to quote from an article inthe June, 1898, issue of ART 
IN ADVERTISING :— 

‘+ Perhaps one of the reasons why a new advertisement 
writer should step into the general field and build up a 
business for himself so quickly, is because Mr. Jones has 
had a more varied practical experience in actual business 
than any other advertising specialist. Theory is a wonder- 
fully nice thing to think about and talk about, but business 
men of to-day are most likely to intrust their work, particu- 
larly in as important a line as advertising, to the man 
whose contact with actual business has been sufficient to 
teach him the real ups and downs of trade building.”’ 

Booklets giving information in regard to my methods 
and ability to serve advertisers cheerfully furnished on 
application. 


Address Suite 42, World Building, 
New Y J.S. A. 


Writer, Illustrator and Director 
ork, U.S. 


of Advertising. 





























payment. A publisher who has 
he can, setting up the 
advertisers. g 
his own, there will be 
sends is published as coming 
paper all he likes, 
he does say, however, 
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“ALIFORNIA, 

Fresno (Cal.) Evening Democrat (1).—To 
get your share of the prosperity of Fresno’s 
people use the Democrat—the only Demo- 
cratic daily among 35,000 liberal and well-to-do 
people in a Democratic County, 

FLORIDA, 

De Funiai: Springs (Fla.) Breeze (1).—Is the 
leading paper of De Funiak. One of its strong- 
est points is that it is essentially a family pa- 
per. It goes to the homes, because it is wanted 
there and paid for. No forced circulation. 
That’s why it is recognized as best for adver- 
tisers. 

INDIA 

Indianapolis (Ind.) i liana Woman (2).— 

Weekly society paper, up-to-date and decidedly 
the best illustrated paper of the kind in the 
country. Bona fide circulation in Indianapolis 
4,800; in rest of the State, 1,100. Jest adver- 
tising medium in Indiana to reach those who 
buy more than the absolute necessities of life 
and who can pay for what they get. 

IOWA. 

Des Moines (Ia.) “armer’s Tribune (1).— 
Was established in 1878, and has since that 
date secured a patronz wge among the best farm- 
ers of the State. Its list is made up of pro- 
gressive farmers who look to the Tribune for 
advice along every line of farming. The fact 
that your business announcement is in its col- 
umns is proof positive to its readers that they 
can deal with you and receive fair treatment. 
Iowa farmers are among the very best in the 
world; her land raises the mest abundant 
crops; she has a climate and conditions that do 
not permit failure of crops. When there is 






money anywhere the Iowa farmer has his 
share. In a State like Iowa it would be fool- 
ish to claim to reach all the farmers worth 


reaching. No one paper can ever do this. We 
do not claim to. We do claim, however, to 
reach 16,000 of as good farmers as Iowa af- 
fords, and Iowa affords the best of everything. 
Our list is growing and we hope to have more, 
but the 16,000 we will prove whenever called 
upon. Youcan not afford to leave the 7rzjune 
off your list. Sworn subscription list, 16,147. 
Des Moines (Ia.) Jowa State Register (3).— 
Advertisers in the Reg7ster are receiving let- 
ters from another Des Moines paper soliciting 
their patronage on wholly false auien for cir- 
culation. It will be well for all advertisers 
and advertising agents to remember that the 
Towa State Register guarantees more than 
twice. the number of bona fide subscribers 
shown on the books of that other Des Moines 
paper. Advertisers desire results, and they 
can not afford to throw their money away vcd 








EXPLANATION. 

(1) From printed matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 
tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

(3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
appearing either as advertising or reading 
matter. 

(4) By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


"* Tsatd in my haste all men are liars.” 


The faragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 
a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 
most substantial claim 
Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 


FROM IIIM. 
for what is wanted is what can be 
ought to be true—adsolutely. 






—Psalm cxvi., 11. 





he habitually uses to influence 


to comparisons. What the publisher 
It is his privilege to praise his own 
said in its favor. What 


accepting the false statements of a piratical 
paper. The Register's subscription books 
and lists are always open for the inspection of 
advertisers and advertising agents, and they 
show nearly double the number of regular sub- 
scribers on the lists of any other morning 
newspaper published in Iowa. 

Keokuk (la.) Gate City (1).—Is the only 
morning paper published in Keokuk, and is 
read bya larger number of the purchasing clas 
in Keokuk and vicinity than any other news- 
paper. It has a constituency that are a go-a- 
head, progressive people, willing to buy and 
able to pay. Is the favorite home paper of 
Keokuk and tributary territory, is popular with 
the masses, and maintains an influence with its 
readers such as is possessed by no other paper 
in the State of Iowa, and represents the bone 
and sinew, the enterprise and thrift, the intelli- 
gence and culture, of a prosperous and thickly 
settled territory, embracing 100 square miles. 
Gives more telegraphic, general and local news, 
more special news, more attention to the inter- 
ests of its readers, and more returns to the ad- 
vertiser, than any other paper in Keokuk or 
Lee County. The weekly covers the territory 
tributary to Keokuk more thoroughly than any 
other weekly paper. Old established, progress- 
ive and conducted to meet the requirements of 
the home circle, in which it is a great favorite, 
it will be found a valuable medium for adver- 
tising purposes. Offers advertising space at 
very moderate rates, and results will convince 
any man or woman that it is a business getter, 
unequaled by any other medium in its territory. 

Oskaloosa (Ia ) /ournad (2).—The Journad, 





official paper of city and county, is pre- 
eminently the leading paper of this section. 
The daily Journa/ has the largest circulation, 


and is the only daily ever published in Oska- 
loosa that has been properly pushed and con- 
ducted upon modern lines. The weekly Jour- 
mai has almost as many actual subscribers in 
Mahaska County as any other two papers com- 
bined. The only way that the people of 
Oskaloosa and Mahaska County can be thor- 
oughly and economically reached is through 
the columns of the daily and weekly Journad. 

Red Oak (Ia.) Express (1).—Its weekly edi- 

tion exceeds 2,150 copies. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston (Mass.) Banner of Light (2).—The 
oldest Spiritualist paper in existence—a paper 
with an editorial policy ; upholds truth when- 
ever found, and true mediumship as against the 
counterfeit ; believes in a scientific religion, 
and that the true philosophy of life can be de- 
duced from Spiritualism. 

3oston (Mass.) Post (3).—During the year 
1898 the average daily circulation of the Boston 
Post was 129,563. The remarkable growth of 
the Pos?’s circulation will be best appreciated 
when the record for 1898 is considered in con- 
trast with the circulation of the Boston ost 
when it came under its present management in 
1891. It was then selling less than 5,000 copies 
perday. During the year 1898 the average 
circulation of the Sunday Post was 114,361 






























copies. The Sunday Post was established five 
years ago by the present management. 

Newburyport (Mass.) Mews (1).— Actual 
sales average over 4,200 per day. 


OHIO 

Cleveland (O.) Sunday Leader (1).—Is the 
best Sunday advertising medium in Cleveland. 
Its circulation is increasing rapidly and is as 
large, if not larger, than all other Sunday pa- 
pers in Cleveland combined 

Mt. Vernon (O.) Republican News 1).— 
Makes all its advertising contracts on this basis, 
that its paid daily and semi-weekly circulations 
are greater than the combined circulations of 
all other Knox County papers. 

Sandusky (O.) Journal and Local (1).— 
Guaranteed daily and weekly circulation larger 
than any paper between Cleveland and Toledo. 

Springfield (O.) Democrat (1).—Largest cir- 
culation in Springfield. Fourth largest Demo- 
cratic circulation in Ohio. 

Springfiel€ (O.) Farm and Fire. ay (1).— 
Seedsmen, florists and weg men must bear in 
mind that at $1.60 per line Farm and Fireside 
is the cheapest advertising medium of its class 
in the country. Its average circulation per 
issue for 1898 was 323,02 

Springfield (O.) Ohio R ural Times (1).—A 
comprehensive weekly agricultural and general 
newspaper for Ohio, reaching the better class 
of farmers and residents in the villages and 
smaller cities, particularly of Central Ohio. 

Springfield (O.) Repudlic- Times. \ssued 
every evening except Sunday. Circulation 
covers Springfield completely and Central Ohio. 
Weekly Refudlic covers Clark County com- 
pletely and has large circulation in all adjoin- 
ing counties. 

Springfie ld (O.) Woman's Home Companion 
(1).—If you want to place your w ares in over 
300,000 re fined homes of the land whe re money 
is “‘ easy,” you should use W’oman’s Home 
Companion. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburg (Pa.) Post (:).——'the total number 
of daily and Sunday Poes?s printed during the 
year ending Ox tober 31, 1898, was almost dou- 
ble the entire population of Pennsy‘vania, 
Ohio and West Virginia. Circulation: Sworn 
statement of total number of copies of the Post 
issued during the year ending October 31, 1808, 
18,535,650. 

Pittsburg (Pa.) Times (1).—Acknowledged 
by leading advertisers as the best advertising 
medium in Pittsburg. Conceded to have the 
largest circulation of any paper in Pennsyl- 
vania outside of Philadelphia. 

Pittsburg (Pa.) 7zmes (1).—During the year 
1898 the four English morning newspapers in 
Pittsburg printed a total of 756,137 inches of 
advertising, Over 215,000 inches of this amount 
being inserted in the advertising columns of 
the Times. The Times exceeded the next 
highest in the number of inches of advertising 
carried 18,309 inches, or an average excess of 
almost 1,526 inches for each month of the year. 

Scranton (Pa.) Every Saturday (1).—Is the 
recognized labor paper of Northeastern Penn- 
sylvania, and circulates among the most pros- 
perous wage earners in this territory, its sub- 
scribers being mostly trade-unionists and rail- 
way employees. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence (R. I.) Evening Telegram (2). 
—According to the report made by Commis- 
sioner of Census, Henry E. Tiepke, to the 
governor, the population of Rhode Island at 
present is 420,836. This entire population of 
nearly half a million is reached by the 7e/e- 
gram. Owing to the size of the State, and 
conditions obtaining in it, the 7 
obliged to be in reality a State new spaper. It 
has its correspondents and its newsdealers in 
every city, town and hamlet in the State, and it 
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thoroughly covers each section daily and Sun- 
day. comparison of the suburban pages of 
the Zelegram with those of its only competi- 
tors, the Journa/ and Bulletin, shows that the 
Telegram carries, daily and Sunday, from 
twice to three times as much suburban news 
and gossip as either of its competitors. Eac' 
issue of the Te/egram contains from twelve to 
eighteen columns of suburban news and gossip, 
while the Journal and Bulletin do not carry 
more than from six to eight. This is one of 
the chief reasons for the 7elegram’s popu- 
larity in the State, outside as well as inside the 
city of Providence. Advertisers who are de- 
sirous of reaching this half million of Rhode 
Islanders can reach them most cheaply and ef- 
fectively by advertising in the evening and 
Sunday 7elegram. 
VIRGINIA, 

Norfolk (Va.) Virginian and Pilot (2).— 
Since the consolidation of the Virginian with 
the Daily Pilot the circulation has increased 
greatly, averaging nearly 8,000 copies daily, 
larger, with one exception, than any other pa- 
P rin the States of Vi irginia, North and South 

‘arolina, and greater than that of all the other 
Novfolk papers (daily) combined. 

Norfolk (Va.) Virginianand ‘Pilot (2 ).—The 
average circulation of the Vi irginian and Pilot 
for the 158 publication days of the six months, 





April, May, June, July, August and Se ptem- 
bev, “— rage ‘d 8,344 copie The consolidation 
of the Norfolk V, irginian and daily Plot has 


sec ured to the Virginian-Pilot a circulation 

equaled but by few papers in the South, and it 

believes but by only one paper in the three 

States of Virginia, North and South Carolina. 
WASHINGTON, 

Seattle (Wash.) Staatszeitung (2), German 
Weekly (formerly Seattle Demokrat). — It 
seems too absurd to praise one’s own work. 
We prefer to quote some of our readers’ re- 
marks in reference to our paper: “‘ My time is 
very limited. Of all the papers that we receive 
yours is the only one that I read every time 
from beginning to end.’”’ ‘‘ We always wait 
for the German paper to tell us the truth about 
the situation.”” “‘ It takes me too long to find 
an advertisement in the dailies, there are too 
many. In your paper I am sure to find just 
what I am looking for.” ‘I always read the 
female department first, since it gives me 
splendid arguments to tell my wife what she 
should do.”’ *‘ You certainly know how to do 
things right ; you can not fail to be successful.” 
** T came up just to congratulate you on account 
of your excellent work. I am glad to see from 
your advertisements that the business men are 
beginning to apprec iate your good services to 
the community. “You have indeed done 
your duty nobly, and I admire your courageous 
stand,’ etc. If all this, together with the fact 
that some of the best German dailies in all 
parts of the United States as well as our En- 
glish contemporaries in this city have frequent- 
ly taken notice of our efforts ina most flatter- 
ing way, means success, then we have a right 
to claim that unusual success has been ours. 
We wonder if the cause was that the publisher 
and editor of the paper during the cast five 
months has been and still is a woman, 

WISCONSIN, 

Sheboygan (Wis.) Zeitung (1).—The daily 
Sheboygan Zeitung was established in Novem- 
ber, 1897, and being the only German daily pa- 
per in the State north of Milwaukee, it has an 
excellent field, in which it is rapidly increasing 
its circulation. The weekly Sheboygan Zeit- 
ung was, in June, 1898, changed to a semi- 
weekly, the subscription price remaining the 
same. With this important change the circu- 
lation is gaining rapidly and making the semi- 
weekly the leading paper in the county and 
vicinity, 
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SOME TRADE-MARK IDEAS. 


Walter Baker’s cocoa girl has held 
that cup of cocoa so long in one posi- 
tion that it is just a little tiresome to 
some readers. How would it do to 
have a little different pose, just to rest 
us—a series of poses, if you will, to 
hold our attention and make us won- 
der what is coming next? That cos- 
tume is also a little out of date. How 
would a line of cocoa girls do, with the 
present old-fashioned girl in the “dim 
and distant ” background and a pro- 
gression of costumes down the line to 
an up-to-date costume in the fore- 
ground? At any rate, Mr. Baker, 
shake up the old girl a bit. 

Just compare the variety of poses 
and situations in which the old Quaker 
of Quaker Oats fame appears. It is 
refreshing to meet that old character. 
Mr. Mower has the right idea. He 
knows how to keep a trade-mark mov- 
ing without destroying its individuality. 

We haven’t seen so much of those 
Wool Soap babies lately, Perhaps 
they have been withdrawn during cold 
weather. But what a chance there 
would be here for the cutest and clev- 
erest series of trade-mark pantomimes 
ever produced! Why not give this 
cleverest of all soap trade-marks new 
life and set people’s tongues wagging 
about those cute little babies? 

Now, what is it, after all, that every- 
body strives after in a trade-mark? It 
is simply a continuity of similar im- 


pressions on people’s minds. The 


Throw physic to the dogs 


and eat KOLB’S GERM BREAD. 
It is made from the germ of the 
wheat—the part that sprouts. A 
ten cent loaf contains more avail= 
able hypophosphites and diges- 
‘tible nutriment than a gross of 
bottles of high-priced brain foods, 
muscle builders, nerve strength- 
eners or blood makers, 
cure dyspepsia and constipation, 
and is the most delicious bread 
ever put on a table. 


Try your grocer first, and tf he hasn’t itsenda postal tous or pheona 
225 and we will see that you are served. 


KQLB'S BAKERY, 1 oth,and Reed Sts. 
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same picture year after year ceases to 
make any impression at all, or it makes 
an unpleasant impression, both of 
which conditions are undesirable. A 
combination of continuity and variety, 
as we have suggested above, will serve 
the purpose most effectively. —A dver- 
tising Experience, Chicago. 
te — 
SUBJECTS OF INFLUENCE. 
People everywhere are the easy subjects of 
influence. In any community a few mold the 
opinions and direct the movements, social and 
religious, political and moral. This is equally 
true in respect to trade as to everything else. 
What is popular is done ; wherever the drift, 
sooner or later, all follow. In art, in science, 
in literature, the latest fad prevails. It is just 
the same in the commonest affairs of our daily 
life. Hence, there is nothing among our com- 
mon necessities, real or imaginary, be it a pro 
prietary remedy, an article of food, mechanical 
work, professional service, or what-not, which 
is incapable of being made an article of ready 
sale, by proper influences exerted in its behalf, 
As soon as a public opinion is created in its fa- 
vor, it goes; but there is no other agency for 
the creation or control of popular opinion or 
taste so potent as that of the newspaper. Evi- 
dences of its efficiency are conspicuous and are 
multiplying daily on every hand in the enter- 
prises it has promoted, the vast fortunes it has 
helped to amass, the social and religious opin- 
ions it has helped to create or change. Men 
and enterprises which have employed the daily 
press have succeeded in trade and venture with 
such large measure of results as to astonish the 
world.—Profitable Advertising. 


DOES IT PAY TO BE HONEST ? 

In nineteen years the Brockton (Mass.) 
Enterprise has lost thousands of dollars’ 
worth fof desirable advertising by refusing to 
allow the “‘agent’s commission” to foreign 
advertisers who deal direct with newspapers, 
This policy still continues. 

Does it pay? 

The Brockton Exterfrise would like the 
opinion of advertising agents on the subject. 





It will 
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ENGLISH JOURNALISM. 


Th2 newspapers, daily and weekly, 
published in London could scarcely be 
numbered. Every political, religious, 
and commercial class has what in this 
country would be called its “ organ.” 
In politics, newspapers are Conserva- 
tive, Liberal, and Radical; others are 
devoted to the Irish and home rule 
ind the factions into which home rulers 
are again subdivided. Every parish of 
omparative wealth, or which is suc- 
cessful in securing the necessary sub- 
criptions, supports a parish journal, 
and there are the great publications of 
the establishment at large. Trade 
journals, ably edited and circulated all 
over the globe where iron or steel im- 
plements and machinery are required, 
thrive and multiply, Comic publica- 
tions also receive liberal patronage, 
and, as a rule, they differ materially 
from papers devoted to dissemination 
of humor on this side of the Atlantic. 

The venerable Punch, of course, 
ranks first, and it is intended for the 
classes distinctly, and not for the 
masses. To appreciate it fully one 
must be able to read Latin at sight, 
for the ancient humorist never ques- 
tions the culture of his public by in- 
closing in parenthesis the English ren- 
dering of lines from Virgil or Horace 
which he freely quotes. Then, one 
must be well informed upon English 
politics, English philanthropic meth- 
ods, to say nothing of English social 
usages. Even with this basis of en- 
lightenment there are many Americans 
who persistently declare “that they 
can see nothing in Punch to laugh at.” 
It must be acknowledged that there is 
always a pronounced refinement in 
Punch ; even its gamins and work- 
house proteges hint —or more than 
hint—at a strong and active drawing- 
room constituency, and the caricatur- 
ists are generally satisfied with exag- 
gerations of Mr. Chamberlin’s eye- 
glass and orchid, Mr. Lecky’s length 
of leg, and certain idiosyncrasies of 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Michael Edward 
Hicks-Beach and the Rt. Hon. J. E. 
Gorst, Q. C. They are, however, 
rather less vicious and, to speak with 
unpatriotic candor, considerably less 
brutal than the caricatures of men in 
public life which appear in our comic 
papers. Furthermore, the England 
which we depict as a stout, irascible 
beef-eater with side-whiskers and rubi- 
cund visage the English caricaturist 
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practically discards. Britannia, a noble’ 
stately woman in classic robes, with 
shield and trident, with the conquered 
lion crouching at her feet, is substi- 
tuted for the doughty John Bull. 

Of other English comic papers the 
less said the better; the drawing is 
generally fairly good but the accom- 
panying legend is distinguished for 
little else than an Elizabethan frank- 
ness of speech. 

All the newspapers of the United 
Kingdom, and even those of the colo- 
nies, aside from Canada, which are 
hopelessly Americanized, are apparent- 
ly patterned after the great newspapers 
of London, most of which have been in 
existence for generations and are led by 
men who generally hold unswervingly 
to the political faith of their fore- 
fathers. This, however, is not always 
true, for, within the past decade es- 
pecially, there have been some notable 
departures from political and religious 
traditions—the twentieth century En- 
glishman being more and more dis- 
posed to act and think for himself. 
The London daily newspaper best 
known abroad and formerly most wide- 
ly read at home was the Zimes, which, 
for its force and power, obtained the 
title of “The Thunderer.” For reasons 
which need not be discussed here this 
great journal no longer exerts the in- 
fluence which it wielded thirty years 
ago; it is still ably edited and is con- 
ducted with that dignity and decency 
which characterize the tone of every 
English paper of worth and standing. 
It is dedicated to the imperial idea, 
and has devoted much energy to 
colonial expansion, and more than all, 
so far as it affects us, has taken the 
lead in the matter of furnishing its 
readers with American news. No mat- 
ter how mistaken the opinions of its 
American “commissioner” frequently 
are, the 7imes has been disposed, for 
the last three years, to give as much 
space and importance to American 
matters as to affairs in the lesser Eu- 
ropean countries. It is, no doubt, in- 
fluenced largely by questions of inter- 
est, some billions of English capital 
being invested in American securities 
which are affected by political changes. 

The Standard is the great Conserva- 
tive organ, the staunch supporter of 
Lord Salisbury. It has been his loyal 
friend since the hour he was first called 
to his high office. Strangely enough, 
we must turn to the Standard, ultra- 
conservative as it is and perforce hav- 
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ing very little sympathy with democ- 
racy, for the fairest and most unbiased 
estimate of America and Americans. 
It rarely reproaches us and never 
abuses us; in its leader upon the 
election of President McKinley and 
the return of the Republican tariff 
party to power it even went to the 
length of admitting that if this coun- 
try “opposed free trade, that was its 
privilege, and that protection was not 
a political crime.” One finds, on the 
other hand, a good deal of animosity 
toward not only this economic meas- 
ure, but other American ideas in both 
the Liberal and Radical papers where 
one would scarcely look for them ; but 
that may be explained, possibly, on the 
ground that the Standard, really rep- 
resenting the leisure classes, has not 
so much involved in its defense or op- 
position of American revenue meas- 
ures, while the latter are chiefly sup- 
ported by the commercial and laboring 
classes, whose incomes and wages de- 
pend largely upon the great markets of 
the United States. 

The Daily News is the paramount 
Liberal organ—the maker of Mr. Glad- 
stone and the never-ceasing propa- 
gandist of his political and economic 
theories. It stands for the “ great 
middle class,” the bone and sinew of 
the empire; for the powerful body >f 
non-conformists, “the sects” as they 
are contemptuously called by ultra 
churchmen, as opposed to the estab- 
lishment. For the past three years it 
has kept a sharp eye upon the present 
government, paying especial heed to 
the premier’s public utterances, which, 
great or small, it dissects without 
mercy. It was one of his severest 
critics in the attitude of England to- 
ward Armenia and held him and his 
ministry largely responsible for Turkish 
success in the conflict with Greece. It 
was a marked contrast to the Standard 
in the vigor with which it denounced 
the Transvaal conspiracy of Cecil 
Rhodes and Dr. Jameson. 

The London Daily Chronicle is de- 
voted to the advancement of a mild 
type of radicalism. It the mouth 
piece of trades unions, and, while oc- 
casionally rather bitter toward the 
United States, is ordinarily progressive 
and enterprising without being blatant, 
egotistical, or vulgar. In these three 
essentials it is a marked contrast to 
Labouchere’s 7ruth, a weekly journal 
largely read by discontented English 
butlers and valets, and rivaling Argos 


is 
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in the number of its “I’s.” In all its 
progressiveness, however, the Chron- 
ic/e draws the line strictly at the partici- 
pation of women in politics—a con- 
trast in its position upon this important 
question to the liberality and justice 
of the Daily News. One of its editors, 
Mr. Henry Norman, is the well-known 
writer upon the problems of the far 
East, and his letters,from Washington 
during the Venezuela dispute were the 
most correct and unbiased reflection 
of real American sentiment that ap- 
peared in any of the great London 
dailies at the time. 

The London Morning Post is the 
English society journal pre-eminent. 
While it discusses national and inter- 
national questions ably and at length, 
quite as ably—and as lengthily—as 
any of its esteemed contemporaries, 
and while its foreign and domestic 
telegraph news is equal to that of any 
other London paper, at the same time 
it is universally recognized as indis- 
pensable to those who wish to follow 
the tide-of fashion. Its court news is 
full and minute, nor is its record of 
great London or county functions less 
abridged. Where other journals give 
a drawing-room or the Duchess of 
Devonshire’s costume ball a “stick 
full,” the A/orning Post devotes to its 
splendors not less than two columns. 

It is to its credit, however, that the 
Morning Post has never acquired our 
“Wild West ’ impressionist style of 
slashing on compliments with a white 
wash brush, praising the graces of the 
debutante, describing the mundane 
glories ‘of the multi-millionaire with 
every superlative possible to the Eng 
lish language. One can read its so- 
ciety notes, dull though they may be, 
evincing accuracy of statement rather 
than redundancy of imagination, with 
out experiencing a qualm. 

The Daily Telegraph, which its 
enemies charge is “all things to al! 
men ”—splendidly Liberal when Mr. 
Gladstone was at the helm, gushingly 
“loyal” when the Conservatives are 
in power—was probably the first pa 
per to attempt anything approaching 
American journalistic methods. The 
result has been a curious mixture of 
adherence to staid English traditions 
with American flippancy, irreverence 
and emotion. It reminds one, some- 
what, of a matron, stout, unwieldly 
and no longer young, skipping and 
jumping about and talking in the thin 
treble of a schoolgirl, It is enter- 
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prising and “ gets the news,” especially 
that gossip and odd bits of sensational- 
ism which we are wont to dignify as 
Its leaders have a literary 
peculiarly their own, and they 
illustrate what twenty or thirty years 





ago used to be called “fine writing.” 
So generally is this recognized that an 
author describing a character in fiction 
said that his language was a mixture 


of “ Bible and Daily Telegraph.” 
The Daily Mail has surpassed the 
7elegraph in its adaptation of Ameri 
can models. It is bright, interesting, 
sensational as anything English can 
be where convention is in the air that 
even editors and publishers breathe. 
It makes money and it spends it in all 
sorts of quasi-benevolent aud public- 
spirited schemes. In ‘this, too, the 
Daily Telegraph is an energetic rival, 
ind with both, the inspiration of the 
scheme and the mainspring of the idea 
is self advertising, whether it be the 
wholesale distribution of Christmas 
boxes among the crippled children of 
East End, or the fitting out an ex- 
pedition to discover the north pole. 
With all their energy and exercise of 
benevolence and_ public 
spirit when it will induce the speediest 
ind largest cash returns, both papers 
are frankly vulgar. The J/az/, espe 
cially, seems to have taken as its pattern 
two degenerate New York daily pa 
pers, which, incredible as it may seem, 
since the English are merciless censors 
of “the sensational American 
are probably better known and mor« 
widely quoted in London than any 
other American newspaper. 

There is a great number of society 
journals, of which Zhe Queen ranks 
foremost. This is patronized by the 
court and, although it somewhat i 
consistently gave much space to the 
reactionary utterances of Mrs. Lynn 
Linton and Sir Walter Besant, it is 
extremely broad on all matters per- 
taining to the so-called “ woman ques- 


ostensible 


press,” 


tion,” and is a fearless and strong ad- 
vocate of the parliamentary franchise 
for women, to which the Liberal party 
has ple dged itself. Its former editor, 
Miss Lowe, who died in 1897, was a 


woman of great intelligence and 
marked executive ability, and the 


editorial columns of 7e Queen during 
her regime reflected these qualities. 
Americans are apt to complain that 
London newspapers are very dull. It 
is certainly true that they give very 
little space to crimes and casualties— 
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unless the latter is something quite 
out of the common, like a railway ac- 
cident where several lives are lost, or 
a catastrophe like a great fire in the 
East End. An account of a murder 
in the more conservative papers is 
made as brief as possible; an execu- 
tion is disposed of in a few lines, 
which briefly set forth the fact that 
“the sentence of the law was carried 
out this morning in Newgate.” In one 
respect it must be acknowledged that 
the English newspapers, not only those 
of London but of the provinces, set an 
example that the journalism of every 
civilized country might follow with 
profit. This is, that, assuming legal 
cases to be tried in the proper courts, 
they refrain by common consent from 
publishing any editorial opinion or 
comment until the verdict has been 
rendered and the defendant acquitted 
or condemned. They tacitly agree 
that the law, referring the case to the 
proper tribunal, should not be ob- 
structed or embarrassed by any at- 
tempt to sway the public mind. And 
in conformity to the Anglo-Saxon priv- 
of freedom of opinion the 
evidence, stenographically reported, is 
published in full from day to day, and 
the people are thus kept informed 
without prejudice. When the case 
has been concluded there is then the 
fullest review and discussion. 

What is called the “make-up” of 
the leading daily papers in London is 
almost uniform. The first column on 
the outside page is devoted to deaths, 
births, and marriages in this order. 
Beneath the last there are usually two 
yw three paragraphs under the head 
“In memoriam,” and these, character- 
istically English, appear in every Eng- 
lish newspaper from New Zealand to 
Land’s End. The paragraphs are an- 
nouncements of the death of persons 
who have passed away on that date 
several years previous; the name and 
age are given, and the paragraph con- 
cludes with some appropriate quota- 
tion, or the brief, touching words, 
“deeply regretted,” “bitterly mourned.” 

In the second column—for the entire 
outside page is devoted exclusively to 
advertisements —are the “ Personal, 
etc.” This, too, is a curious reflection 
of British customs and manners—a 
jumble of tragedy and comedy, of 
business enterprise and impassioned 
appeals for charity. 

In addition to ostensible personals 
addressed to “ Dearest Madge” or 


ilege 
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“ Darling Flossie,” which are clumsily 
constructed advertisements, crude and 
amateurish compared to consummate 
American art in the same direction, 
there are heart-broken appeals of 
parents to recreant sons and daughters, 
imploring them to come home, that 
“all is forgiven,” or “the matter has 
been hushed up.” There are less fre- 
quent official acknowledgments of con- 
science money, refunded anonymously 
by persons who, in one way and an- 
other, have temporarily defrauded the 
state of its lawful dues. These sums 
rarely exceed £10 or £20, and, 

casionally, are only a shillings. 


or 


oc- 
few 
The advertisements of shipping are al- 
ways most interesting. One realizes 
what a vast net-work of complicated 
and varied interest British commerce 
has grown to be; here are steamers 
bringing cargoes of beef and grain 


from the vast plains of Argentine; 
beef and mutton from Australasia ; 
sugar and spices and fruits from the 


Indies, East and West; fish and oil 
from the North; gums, ivory, feathers 
and wines from Africa, with enormous 
imports of foods from our own « ountry. 

The editorial columns divided 
respectively into “leaders” and 
erettes,” which we classify as editor- 
ials and paragraphs. The I 
the heavy artillery of English journal- 
ism—and heavy it is apt to be in more 
senses than one. It has many of the 
qualities of permanent literature; its 
rhetoric is usually faultless, aud what 
ever it discusses is presented clearly 
and with varying vigor. It is 
ally directed, offensive ly or defensive 
ly, against the movement or episode, 
national or international, which hap 
pens to be engaging public attention. 
Frequently — much more frequently 
than with us—literary and _ scientifi: 
questions are made the subject of 
lengthy leaders, and these are not 
written “in the office,” but by e xperts. 
Many of the most eminent English 
writers are employed upon the editor 
ial force of the great London news 
papers, men like the late James Payn, 
Edwin Arnold and Andrew Lang. 
The leaderette is in lighter vein, and 
those who affirm that the English 
nowadays are destitute of humor are 
not familiar with this department of 
British journalism. It lacks the stab 
and sting of our paragraphing, and 
where a reproof is to be administered 
or ridicule is demanded the leaderette 
reminds one of a sharp box on the ear. 


are 
“lead- 


vader is 


gene! 
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The writers of both leader and lead- 


erette follow the polite example of 
Punch and never translate their fre- 
quent Latin quotations. Verbal en- 


counters with an antagonistic rival are 


extremely rare, and when thev do oc- 
cur there is no personality and no 
abuse; the reproof, the denial or accu- 


sation is always couched in dignified 
language, and the esteemed contempo- 
rary is condemned in a manner that 
nothing to be desired—on the 
part of his opponents. 

Telegraphic news, though variec 


leaves 





s 





extremely concise; details are given 
sparingly and with discretion. For 
this, too, there is a reason, as was il- 
lustrated not long ago when an En- 


glish news agency was sued by a lead- 


ing London daily paper and made to 
pay heavy damages for “padding ” 
telegrams during the Japanese and 
Chinese war, the accuracy of the tele- 


gr ams having been publicly questioned 
by the readers of the paper. There is 
no poets’ corner in the English daily 
papers, and one wonders where the 
local poet finds a vent for his teeming 
inspiration. great 

each paper publishes a lengthy ode or 
lyric by a poet of recognized reputa 
tion, and competition in this direction 
becomes almost spirited. The Queen’s 


Jubi 


On anniversaries 





was such an occasion. 


1ee 

The real brilliancy of the London 
daily paper lies, without doubt, in the 
domain of criticism, and many of their 
art, musical, dramatic and _ literary 
critics may be fairly regarded as high 
authority. They are not very lenient 
toward incompetency or mediocrity, 
they have never a quire d the faculty 


of administering justice wi sand 


i mercy 


their ordinary disapproval seems often 


merciless to the extreme of cruelty. 
We frequently complain of their se \ 
erity in passing sentence upon Ameri 
can matters which they do not under 
stand, but those familiar with their 
habits are aware that they are just as 
exacting and even more unsparing 


among themselves. 

the 
ette, which is pronounced 
ly consery ; the Pal/ Mall Gazette, 
which pursues a medium course, and 
the Westminster Gazette, printed, for 
some occult reason, on green paper, 
and boasting the best illustrations of 
any daily paper in London except the 
Daily Graphic, which makes an espe- 


The leading evening papers are 
St. James Ga 


ative 





er 


cial feature of its illustrations. 
None of the great dailies have in- 
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troduced illustrations, and the J/ai/, 
which employs them sparingly, recent- 
ly declared that they added little to 
the influence or value of the paper. It 
must be admitted, however, that as 
illustrators the English are vastly be- 
hind us. They neither draw so well 
nor are their engravers equal to ours. 
This statement is made in full recog- 
nition of the fact that some of our 
best so-called American draftsmen 
and engravers have been of English 
birth. As to individual writers, aside 
from the critics, staff correspondents, 
reporters and others, their work is, in- 
trinsically, no better than that of our 
own countrymen and country-women ; 
but they have the great advantage of 
editorial policy behind them that 
does not demand many of those tasks 
that are so hateful and humiliating to 
newspaper attaches in the United 
Interviewing, frequently hate- 
fulest of all, is still something of an 
innovation. It must be admitted that 
when the English break the bounds 
of their ancient, hereditary reserve 
they have no equals in the frequency 
with which they use the personal pro- 
noun. In an interview, for example, 
the remarks of the interviewed may 
be, under such circumstances, in about 
the proportion of three paragraphs to 
ne in which the reader is treated to 

e personal views and observations 
of the interviewer. 

The Sunday newspaper is practi- 
cally unknown in England. It may 
be said to have no existence at all in 
the provinces, and in London with 
two or three theatrical and sporting 
journals, the Week/y Sun, the personal 
organ of T, P. O’Connor—* Tay, Pay,” 
as he is called—and the Sunday Times 
are the most important. The latter, 
which has no connection whatever 
with “ The Thunderer,” is a small 


states. 
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Liberal paper, giving very good tele- 
graphic news, fine criticisms of books, 
music and plays, and there is an inter- 
estingness and brilliancy in its editor- 
ial page —where very short leaders 
only appear—that give it some sem- 
blance to our best American newspa- 
pers. It is said to be very successful 
financially, and it is owned and pub- 
lished by a woman.—JV/ary H. Krout, 
in Chautauquan. 


<o —___ 
WINE PUSHING. 

Those who have lived in any of the important 
cities of Australasia, and have not rigidly ab- 
stained from the joys of the private bar, may 
have noticed that in nine cases out of ten a 
certain brand of whisky is pushed to the ex- 
clusion of its competitors. Only a few years 
ago a well-known Scotch firm sent to Sydney a 
representative who promptly set about making 
his firm’s whisky the most popular in the town. 
He was young, good-looking and attractive in 
manner, and, moreover, he was liberally sup- 
plied with funds, Having satisfied himself 
that the quality of his whisky was all right, he 
applied himself to the task of making himself 
popular with the barmaids in the leading hotels 
of the city. In three weeks he was known as 
“that dear Mr. Q ,’ and the smartest and 
most popular barmaid in Sydney made no 
secret of the fact that she would rather go to an 
hour’s trouble to sell his whisky than take a 
minute’s pains to dispose of any other. In six 
months all the girls in the busiest bars were 
clad in rich attire, and wore gems on their 
fingers. In one year “‘ that sweet Mr. Q.’s”’ 
whisky had jumped into an easy lead. In some 
instances barmaids have been known to shake 
their heads significantly if another brand was 
asked for, and, where the customer was known, 
whispered advice to have Q.’s would be taken. 

** T’ll tell you what,”’ said a man whose name 
as a restaurateur is a household word in Lon- 
don, “ there’s a lot of that thing done in con- 
nection with champagne. Suppose you take 
the wine list at a restaurant and choose a brand. 
You say, ‘Give me a bottle of 74 or 206,’ or 
whatever it may be. The waiter, if he is ‘ work- 
ing ’ for a particular firm, will say, ‘ Excuse me, 
sir, but No. 81 is a very fine wine ; we’re sell- 
ing a lot just now—very popular, sir.’ If you 
have 8&1, the waiter pockets the cork, and for 
every one he presents to the merchants he re- 
ceives sixpence.”’—Liguor Trades’ Review. 

— - 

ONE inquiry from an advertisement well fol- 
lowed up will be worth ten that get no atten- 
tion.—A gricultural Advertising. 
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NEw York, May 18, 1898. 
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I believe | express the conviction of almost every 
thorough advertising man, as well as a large number of 
the merchants of the United States, in stating that 
PRINTERS’ INK has long been recognized as the highest 
exponent of advertising, and continues to-day to be the 
leading instructor in this very difficult sphere. 

DAVID ROBINSON, 
Advertising Manager B. Altman & Co. 
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A $10 SUIT ADVERTISER. 












BUSINESS OPPO TU NITIES. 
well made; honestly trimmed; kept in 
repair 1 year Write; will call with 


Si0 THIS AMOUNT 
poe f. WHITE, 61 Great Jones 


Procures a Suit or Overcoat to order; 
St. or 2 East 125th $ 





A call with reference to the foregoing adver- 
tisement found Mr. White, who is 
cutter, hard at wo 

“Ves” 


es, 





his own sole 








Iam a firm believer in ad- 


saic ne, 






















































vertising. Before I began to use this announce- 
ment, two years and ahalf ago, I was alway 
short ; now’’—and he jingled some silver in 





his pockets. 
How did you come to try advertising ?’ 
** That’s just how,” replied he sententiously 


I was not doing a bit of business, and tl 
future looked black. I puta little advert 
ment in the //era/din desperation. It brought 
me a little work, just enough to make me feel 
like trying further. Inside of three months | 
was busy up to the neck, and have been so 


ever since. I opened a Harlem branch three 








months ago—all my trade there comes thro ugh 
advertising. The first month there I lost $rs 
a week; the second about $9 a we last 
month less than $6 a week, and the last two 
weeks the branch has been’run ae evel [ 
expect to make a } yrofit from there in less than 
anothe r month. 

‘ What papers do you use, Mr. White ?”’ 

The Sunday Herald, the Sunday World, 
he Sunday and daily eurnal.”’ 

*“ Which paper does you most good ?”’ 

I think the Journa/ does ne s the re n 
I give it most of my patronage But I m 
mistaken—I « an not key my ads at all All I 
know is that ad Ivertis ing brings them, else they 


wouldn’t come.”’ 
** Don’t some come 
mendation ? ” 
** OF course ; 
who have been 
ing been suited, i 
Ten dollars is prett 
clothes.”’ 
It is; but I give 
Nevertheless, over 


but they 
attracted 








hes, although I h 


more expensive clothes 1 

built up my business through advertising $10 
suits and overcoats, I have them, and can al- 
ways supply them, so that I obey the cardinal 


principle of good advertising, 


never to 











resent. Nobody ever walks out of ei 
my shops with a suit made by me which i 
as fine a fit as he can get anywhere in the larg 





city of Greater New York. 
THE NEWSPAPER. 

Of all the methods of practical publicity the 
newspaper is the foundation t leads, both in 
reaching the people and producing the result 
People read the daily newspapers for the sak 
etting the news. This means ; the news of 
business as well as the news of p ics and war. 
Go into any town or city in the United States 
and listen to the gossip of the wt op le , and you 
will hear the universal « xpression, ‘ 
and such a paper says.” 
se that such a circular or such a magazine 
says,”’ but they point to the daily paper as the 
up-to-date medium by which the newest knowl- 











*T see such 
They don’t say, “ I 








edge is disseminated.—Z. 7. Morse. 
A GOOD PLAN, 
The merchant who sees an ad set ‘in about 
the style he would like, should cut out and 






send i: to his printer as a specimen to f 
This will obviate the necessity of explanation 
or subsequent correction or resetting. 





PRINTER 







’ INK. 
THE FLAT RATE. 


The logic of advertising philosophy lead 
directly to the flat rate. Asa matter of fact, ic 


is the one solution of the rate problem in 
which analysis will discover the principle of 
mutual justice for publisher and advertise 





while for a further 
great simplicity of 


, 
recommendation it has the 
its process as compared 


vith the methods of computing rates at present 
gue. The present newspaper custom of 
1 certain rate and then giving one large 


nt for space and another for time is 


not 








mfu but it is also misleading and 
unjust. It ¢ ls the man whocan make t 
of only a small space to pay nearly twice a 
much in proportion for the same circulation as 
does the man who occupies a large space, and 
in the same manner it discriminates between 
the short time and the long contract advertiser. 
The truth is that one hundred thousand circu 


n is of no more an inch ad than it 


vaiue to 
nad which appe 








irs for 
ing a year efor 
the small a , costing 
st more than they ar 
incies, inconsistencie 
pear when once the 








rs could obtain heap 
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sive space user pay 
Profitatie Aa rtis r 
+ 
DR. P. AND HIS P ATIENTS. 
Judicious ad tising can w rk wonder 
tcan’to come the effect of 
lity, compensate for bad stor 
take tl i f lack of capital, = 
res ns, or 1 busin from io - 
. The physi- 
last stages of a 


there remains 


for the ailing 
eaches that 


resort is 





irge quantities 
re git t " for a tim 
This mode of treatment seems often to justify 
the prevailing public opinion that the business 
ith by an overdose of advert 
inquest ld sustain a verdict to 
it came to untimely end through 
advertising If called in time, 
could have studied symptoms 





that would 





ind }dministered medicir doubt- 
less have warded off insidious disease and made 
well man of the _ nt. If Dr. Put 
had received a timely call to attend the ) 
us treatment may have bridged 
xy disaster, built up the broken 
n — saved Dr. P.’s reputa- 
tion Keystone 
+> 


INSURANCI 
Insurance comp 
results from advert 
could scarcely be expected from the cut-and- 
dried methods generally practiced. Advertis- 
ing, like editorials, should be carefully adapt- 
ed to the medium of _ ication; and con- 
versely the medium should be chosen so that 
the advertisement will be appreciated. Finan- 
cial statements should always go first to the 
financial and class papers, artistic cuts to the 
magazines, and attractive reading notices to 
the daily and weekly papers of general circu- 


ADVERTISING. 
nies often ¢ 
ing, yet 


ympl 





n of poor 


good results 





} 
ind 





lation. —Mew York Financier. 
+o — 
Tr isn’t so often a case of the man being too 
big for the job as the job being too big for the 
man,— Shoe and Li er Gazette 
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“The city billposter,’’ said Col. Calliper, 
“js a man of delightful freedom of action. 
He posts bills upon any object that he thinks 
will display a bill to advantage. ‘Thus, if he 


finds iron pipes lying about waiting to be put 
under ground, he pastes bills on them—to be 
read by men here and by the worms below. 
A barrel anywhere appeals to him, and he 
adorns it with a single sheet—in red, perhaps 
Sidewalk or crossing flags, waiting to be put 
down, he ornaments likewise ; and he loves to 


paste a poster on the face of a pile of brick. I 
have never known a man who combined the 








requirements of the ideal billposter in higher 
measure than did Darius Grozzleby, who for- 
met ived in Storkville Centre, Vt. 

‘“Small as Storkville Centre was, Ri Groz- 
zleby utilized its opportunities to the fullest. 
He had the true billposting sense, and every 
conspicuous place in the town he occupied with 
bi Sut, after all, it was in his cool adapta- 
bility to circumstances, his unerring discern- 
ment of opportunity, that marked him tor one 


high up in the brotherhood. There was at 
least one occasion upon which the exercise of 
the + a to genius, 

» had had acold rain the it turned to snow. 


The now on the roof of the Town Hall build- 
ing, which stood on one side of the green, 
where it could be seen from all directions, 
melting with the warmth from below, and run- | 


ning down to the troughs at the eaves and 
thence to the rain-water conductor at the cor- 
ner of the building, had found that pipe choked 
with ice. The conductor being thus frozen up, 
this snow water ran over and down the outside 
of it, freezing :s it ran, making layer upon 
layer of ice around the upper half of it to a 
thickness greater than that of a barrel; but 
thence in some way dripping clear of the con- 
ductor, and forming from that point to the 
ground the most gigantic icicle that Storkville 
Centre ever saw. 

And what Ri Grozzleby did, of course, was 
to bill this icicle. It had begun to form in the 





morning, and before people went to bed that | 


night it was practically complete and the talk of 
the town, When the people got around in the 
morning they saw the big ice cylinder that sur- 
rounded the conductor, and the gigantic icicle 
that depended from that, billed from top to 
bottom with posters announcing the lecture 
that was to be delivered by Prof. So-and-So in 
the Town Hall that night. 
“How he got there or how he made the 
stick nobody knew. But through that 
the water, still running down, ran over the 
ills, outside of them, and covered them with a 
coating of crystal ice, through which they 
cou d be read, as under a glass 

‘And that’s all—Ri Grozzleby billed an 
icicle; but it always seemed to me that in 
doing that Ri had done as much as manya 
man who has achieved greater fame—he had 
risen to the full mea* re of his oj 
—New York Sun. 


o 
ORIGIN OF “ HOARDINGS. “ia 

This is the correct name for boards or fences 
upon which posters are pasted or hung. The 
word was originally applied to the board struct- 
ure, with roof, built on the top of the walls of 
the old medizval fort or castle to protect th: 
archer and give him a good opportunity to 
shoot or throw stones on the enemy. From 
the ruins of these old fastnesses the term got to 
be applied to any old decayed wooden build- 
ing, and was used by Dickens in his novels. 
The transition from the old ruin or abandoned 
structure, so handy for the bill- sticker, to the 
modern well-built billboard, is obvious and in- 
teresting. —Jnland Printer. 
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THE BOOK AGENT’S EXPERIENCE. 
| , A successful book agent once told me that in 
‘eight years he had never found a person whc 
wanted a book. The remark implied that 
every person he had approached had first said 
‘““No,”’ but persistency had convinced enough 
pose otherwise to make the business profit- 
able. Is it any wonder thata first ad or a sec- 
ond ad doesn’t usually bring much encourage- 
|ment? A great many people have the money 
and the speculative inclination to print a first 
and second ad. Too few have the courage to 
climb a hill that is a hundred ads long. Most 
people will say “no” to most any new propo- 
sition, and if the proposition is not wort pre- 
senting again it is not worth considering at the 
outset.—A ugusta (Ga.) Herald, 
ee 
ADVERTISING APPROPRIATIONS. 
There are a number of general advertisers 
whose yearly appropriation for publicity is in 
the neighborhood of half a million dollars. 
The Royal Baking Powder Company, J. C. 
Ayer Co., C. I. Hood & Co., Scott & Bowne, 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Lydia Pinkham, Dr. Mun- 
yon, Wells, Richardson & Co., and several 
other heavy advertisers might be named in the 
list of concerns who pay out hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars per annum, It has ceased to 
cause remark when an enterprise appropriates 
$100,000 for advertising. —Des Moines News. 








‘ARRANGED BY STATES. 


} Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance, 


CANADA. 


| a Y and weekly RECORD, Sherbrooke Que. 
Daily average for past 6 months, guaran- 
| teed, 2,652. Only aaily within 100 miles. 

















]T takes at least 16 daily papers in the fourteen 

largest cities in ¢ ‘anada to bring an article 
| prominently before the larger number of Can 
jadians, Cost for 35 lines, every other day for 
one year, about $1,500. We know Canadian pa 
| pers, their constituencies and lowest prices, and 
|} can be of use to any who intend using space in 
|Canada. THE E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, Montreal. 














Displayed Advertisements. 





50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extia for shecified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


3c. each, this coat and cluak 
hanger, including your ad- 
vertisement stamped o°. 
Especially good for Dry 
Goods and Clothing Lines. 
Ou“ ken & Co.Cincit ‘o.Cincinnati,O 


THE THE CENTRAL BAPTIST 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 
» North Eighth St., . LOUIS, MO, 
By ARMSTRONG } nen 

THE ONLY BAPTIST PAPER 
published in St. Louis. 

LARGER CIRCULATION 
than the combined output of all other 
Baptist weeklies published in Missouri. 
The only 16-page paper. 
The only $2 paper. 

MORE SPACE 
used by cash advertisers than any 
other religious paper published west of 
the Mississippi river. 
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TED.--Case of bad _ health thas | 


WA 
RIPENS will not benefit. Send 5 cent 


to Ripans Chemical Co., New York, for 10 


samples and 1.0 0M) ‘testimonis vis 





And it was etched in 2 minutes on a Conger 
Engrav ing Plate. The quickest, simplest and 
cheapest cut-making process. A bright boy 
can understand and use it,as we furnish a 
system for copying cuts, photos, ete. It isthe 
invention of a well known Missouri news 

aper man, and isin practical use in a num- 
ber of offices now. Acomplete outfit for doing 
the work, including 276 square inches of en- 
graving plates, acid a drawing fluid, 
pens, etc., sent for only $2.50. Address, 


Conger Engraving Plate Co., Linn eus, 2 Missouri. 


| Little Men & Women c 








we (Estab. 1880.) ¥ 
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ft Babyland E 


(Estab. 1877.) 











Combined into one mags zine of 
32 p. at 50 cents a year. Combined 
circulation at advertising rate of one. 
Make contracts now, before the re- 


duced price cf subscription augments | 


circulation to the point where we will 
feel like increasing the advertising 
rate. 


LITTLE MEN & WOTIEN CO, 
sé OY, N. Y. 


The Great Lakes Territory 


is covered fuily by 


The 


Detroit Suns 


Drop us a postal 


for rates. 


Detroit Suns, Detroit, Mich. 


GUARANTEED CIRCULA- 
TIONS. 

The method of expressing the guar- 
anty of correctness of a circulation rat- 
ling in the March, 1899, issue of the 
| Americ an Newspaper Directory is il- 
lustrated in the case of the Minn 
apolis 7yébune, which was the first 
paper to remit the requisite $100 and 
take advantage of the guaranty. 

The description of the 7yibune as it 
will be given in the March issue is 
shown below. Note the guaranty para- 
graph, which reads as follows: 


t= The absolute correctness of the latest cir 
culation rating accorded the daily Tribune is 
guaranteed by the publishers cf the American 
Newspaper Directory, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 









TRIBUNE; every day (morning and 
evening editions) ex- 
cept Sund: oy e .s r 
ing, and FAR 
ERS’ TRI BU NEL 
twice-a-week, Tues 
daysand Fridays: r¢ 
publican; daily eight 
to sixteen, Sunday 
thirty-two to forty, 
twice-a-week eight 
Ppages1&x24; subscriy 
tion—daily (without 
Sunday) €8, Sunday 
$1.50, twice-a-week $1; established’ 1867; W 
J. Murphy, editor and publisher. 

Cir ulation—Daily Actual average for 
8757973 for 1896, 38, 706; for 189, 

40.65 3; Jor 1898, 5.0.28 

Suuday: In 1395, E; in 1896, E; in 18%, 

Vs in 1898, C, 

Twic os eek: In 1895, Gs in 1896, G; ir 

1397, ¥3 i , F. 

em The ohn ah correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded the daily Tri- 
bune is guaranteed by the publishers ofthe 
American Newspaper Directory, who will 
| pay one hundred dollars to the first person 
who successfuily controverts its accuracy. 

Advertisement.—'the above rating by Geo. P 
| Rowell & Co., publishers of the American 


auf 








Newspaper Directory, accords the Minn« 
apolis DAILY TRIBUNE: 

| First—a larger circulation than any other 

| daily paper in the city of Minneapolis. 

Second —a larger circulation - any 
daily paper published in St. Paul 
Third—a larger circulation than any other 
daily paper in that portion of the United 
States west and north of the city of Chi 
cago, consisting of the entire States of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
| Wyoming, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
Kansas, Colorado, Utah and Nevada. 

} Reference to the preliminary pages of this 
Directory indicates to you how Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co. protect the accurac y of their 
definite ratings, 


~The | guaranty paragt raph is in this 
case followed by a paid advertisement 
of the sort that is inserted in the Di- 
|rectory for 50 cents a line for each 
| quarterly i issue or $2 a line by the year. 
In addition to the guaranty of accu- 
racy given in consideration of the pay- 
ment of $100, the paper so guaranteed 
| receives a free copy of the Directory 
| once a year, an equivalent to five per 
| cent interest upon the money put up. 
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Farm 
News 


is one of a few big 


GOOKLERN 
ATALOGUES \ 
MEDICAL ADS. 





monthly agricultural 
papers. It is a high- 





orade medium. It is 


Pm) 


well edited, nicely 





printed. The farm- 
OUR IDEAS 
TURN TO MONEY. 


ers like it. It reaches 


80,000 


or more good farm- 
ers’ homes and it is 
welcomed and read. 


We employ the best brains 
in every department. Man- 
ufacturers and other firms, 
in every branch of industry 
all over the country, who 
have used our services, write 
us that their business has 
It therefore pays ad- doubled. Be it intuition, 

; as inspiration or knowledge of 
vertisers, You will doing the right thing the 
miss a desirable class right way, the fact remains, 


¢ 


: ; Shall you exhibit at the 
of buyers if you 


Paris Exposition? Have you 
don’t use it. our new possessions in view? 
French, German, Spanish 
and Italian Circulars, Book- 
lets, etc., furnished and 
translations made. 


Rates, 50 cents an 
agate line. 
THE GARVER PUB. CO. 
Springfield, Ohio. 


S. z. LEITH, oe... a 


150 Nassau St., N. Y. City- 


, 


You need our ideas; we want your 
businéss. Write us before your 
competitor does 


MOSES & HELM, 


111 Nassau Street, 
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THE evenina ou rnal 
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OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Was selected by a Committee of Advertising Experts appointed 
by the American Newspaper Directory as the newspaper in New 
Jersey entitled to highest rank for size, class and quality of cir- 
culation and consequent advertising value. 


Average Daily Circulation in 1898... J 4 Re QO 
— 
March Number Or[s 


soo OF ° 
Will be a copies 
fine issue. 25,000 will be printed. 1e e 


It will contain so many interesting, in- 
structive and practical articles, items, information and illustrations relating to field 
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sports, of such value to sportsmen, that it will becarefuliy preserved and teferred to 
{ constantly. It will be a good number in which to comn-ence your adverusement. 
During the coming year we can place the notice of yor r goods each month before so 
{ many sportsmen, anglers and outdoor folk generally, that it will bring you a large 
amount of what you are looking for—NEW BUSINESS, 
SPORTS AFIELD PUDLICHING CO., - 9358 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i 
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« 
¢@ THAT COUNTS! 
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That accounts for the success and value of 


Che Croy es 
Northern Budget 


As an advertising medium and up-to-date 
newspaper and family journal. 


“A Budget Ad Pays” 


C. L. MacArthur & Son, Publishers, 16 Third St., Troy, New York. 
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HE JOLIET DAILY 
NEWS is a well- 
printed paper; a 

clean paper typographically 

and one which goes to the 





money spending people. 

None but thoroughly 
reputable advertisements 
are admitted to its columns. 

It wants yours, if it’s that 
sort. 

The Advertisers’ Guar- 
antee Co. of Chicago will 
certify that 5,750 copies of 
the News are actually 
delivered to subscribers at 
the homes of Joliet and 
vicinity every evening. 

THe News Company, 
Joliet, Il. 


Books open 
to all. 
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A $ Test 


Magazines of small circulation, 
no matter how good, 
can seldom get the ear of an adver- 
tiser who wants big figures; still, 
some of the small ones with 
quality” do pay. Here’s atest. 
Send $1 to AMERICAN Homes(for lyr.), 
get (free) use of 40 words in “wants.” 
That’s not as good as display, but 
will assist you in measuring values. 
The magazine is for those who Plan, 
Build or Beautify Homes. Your wife 
can help you toa decision if you 


show her the magazine. $1, please. 


Am. Homes PvuB.Co., KNOXVILLE, TENN. 











i i i THE INLAND has now a circulation of over 120,000 guaran- 

The Right Circulation. teed. Proof of which will be given before pay is ex- 

pected for advertising done. Post-oftice Receipts, Paper Mill Account, Press Rooms, 
Subscription Lists, are al) open to advertisers. 

i inci Any advertisement van be discontinued at any time for any 

The Right Principle. reason. Paying only for space used. We rely wholly on 

making the advertisement pay you to hold your business. We have been told re- 

peatedly that this was poor policy; it might be for some papers but not so with us. 

Our advertisers don’t Want to quit, they admire the fairness of the proposition and 


tell others. Asa result 


and Prayer Meeting 





our patronage in- 
creases; so far this 
year our advertising is 
over 100 per cent great- 
er than for same pe- 
riod last year—that’s 
what talks. 


The Right Features. 


Tue INLAND is a relig- 
iovs and home journal 
con. bined. Besides our 
editorials on Timely 
Topics, Home Depart- 
ments. Floral Sugges- 
tions, Stories, Cartoons 
and the best of general 
articles, we have the 
Sunday School_ Les 
sons. Junior Topics 


A 4 Rate—Reading Notices or Display, 50 cents per ine. 1 does not 
The Right Price. cost a fortune to try THE INLAND, but it may help make one. 


THE INLAND 
St. Louis, Mo. 


F. E. MORRISON, SPecIAL REPRESENTATIVE. 


New YORE: 
500 TEMPLE COURT. 





THE MOST POPULAR PAPER 
yg OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD, 


Lessons. The last 
three departments 
named secure us nine- 
ty per cent of our sub- 
scriptions and which 
to be of value must be 
| studied weekly. Thus 
an advertisement is 
| kept in the home an 
entire month and rea}- 
ly the advertiser gets 
as much benefit from 
| one insertion in THER 
INLAND as he woula ip 
four insertions in @ 
weekly of same circu- 
lation. You save the 
cost of three insertions 
by using Tae (wrann. 


CHICAGO: 
Boyce BuILpIne. 
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Gunteans CUOCUD COCERCREROROOREROEOS EEeeeEE: 





PRINTERS’ INK is its own best testimonial. The : 
good things said about PRINTERS’ INK are not : 
equal to the good things PRINTERS’ INK says. 3 
The imitators of PRINTERS’ INK are its next best 





= testimonial. 
W. H. EASTMAN. 


East SUMNER, Me., June 15, 1898. 


The Daily } 


ee Daly 





Phoenixville, Penn. 


The only daily newspaper in § 
a town of ten thousand and in 

a community (within a radius 

of ten miles) of fifty thousand. § | 
U.S. Department of Agriculture | 





CUARA NTEED 
CIRCUL ATION 










reports say that this commu- Z 
nity is the richest in the United au f 33 to) 00 €7Z 
States. Z Z 
For guaranteed circulation rat- 2 | Vg 2 FAL g g 


ing and description, see Ameri- || Z _ ADNERTISIN 


can Newspaper Directory. 


The Daily 


CW 














WESTERN. 


Phoenixville, Penn. 


Republican | PLOW KH An a 


CHICAGO. 
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The Boston 
Sunday Journal 


IN ITS NEW FORM—— 


has met with the approval of the reader and 
the advertiser. The smaller page and im- 
proved make-up represents a radical depart- 
ure in American journalism, and the large 
increase in circulation and advertising since 
the change has proved it to be a wise move. 


General 
Advertisers 


Who use Sunday newspapers should inves- 
tigate the merits of the Boston SuNDAY 
JOURNAL as an advertising medium. Its 
circulation at the present time is more than 
68,000 copies, and its minimum advertising 




















rate only fifteen cents a line. 


A limited number of contracts wil! be made with 
advertisers who desire their announcements to appear 
weekly on particular pages, such as the Book Page, 
Social Page, Woman’s Page, Children’s Page, etc. 

Sample copies cheerfully mailed upon 
request. 


Journal Newspaper Co. 


Boston, Mass. 





Advertisers can not cover the New England field without the 
BosTON JOURNAL, Daily or Sunday, as it is the leading Repub- 
lican newspaper of Boston and New England. 

The Boston JOURNAL makes no extra charge for cuts or 
broken column rules. 
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You Are Skeptical 


in regard to the value of advertising mediums and you have a 
right to be. You are perfectly justified in entertaining a 
reasonable doubt until their worth is demonstrated to you 
clearly. 

If you are going to spend money in advertising you 
should make a thorough investigation and learn which 
mediums will bring you the biggest return for the amount 
expended. 

Don’t let anything but facts influence you. 

We invite you to make just such an investigation of the 
VICKERY & HILL LIST and we will assist you in every 
possible way. 

We know some facts in regard to this List which may 
serve you as a working basis. 

WE KNOW we guarantee one-and-a-half million copies 
per month. 

WE KNOW every copy is wrapped separately and goes 
to a separate address. 

WE KNOW that the class of people we reach is the best 
buying class in the country. 

WE KNOW that many of the shrewdest and biggest 
advertisers use our list extensively. 

WE KNOW we would like an advertisement from you 
even if it is but two lines in length. 


The Vickery & Hill List 


Hearth and Home, Fireside Visitor, Happy Hours, Good Stories. 


One-and-a-half million copies per month guaranteed. Every copy ina 
separate wrapper to a separate address. $6 per line. April forms close March 1st. 


One-half million copies per month guaranteed, $2 per line. April forms close February 27th. 


Combined circulation two million copies per month. Rate $¢ per line. 


THE VICKERY 6 HILL PUBLISHING CO,, 
520 Temple Court, - - - - - New York City. 


JoszrH W. Kennepy, Manager of Advertising. 
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Cuarities, published weekly, is the organ of the Charity 
Organization Society of the city of New York. 

It is the mouthpiece and authoritative exponent of New York 
charity. It is read weekly, not alone by members of the Charity 
Organization Society, but by others who are interested in 
New York charity. It goes into the homes of the richest, most 
influential and religious citizens of New York of every de- 
nomination. Its reading matter consists of reports from every 
organized charity movement in the world, together with a cal- 
endar giving day, date and time of meetings in New York 
during the coming week. It contains articles on every phase 
of the social problem. Its contributors and readers are men 
and women of intelligence, education, wealth and position, 
numbering among them city pastors, social writers and others 
who are interested in charitable work. 

If you have any article to sell to Charitable Institutions, 
Homes, Hospitals, Infirmaries, Insane Asylums, etc., you can 
reach the managers of such institutions by an advertisement in 


CHARITIES 


(Official Organ of the Charity Organization Society of the City of New York.) 

If you have anything to sell to the clergy, churches, religious 
or charitably inclined citizens in the city of New York you can 
do it by an announcement in CuariTIEs. 

If you have goods of established reputation which sell to 
the rich you can secure no better medium than Cuarities. It 
reaches them in their homes and is read by them from first to 
last page. 

Advertising Rates here given are merely nominal. They 
will be raised 100 per cent or more in the near future. 

All contracts closed now will be carried out at the present 
rate notwithstanding the contemplated increase. 

Agate measurement, 13 ems width of column. 

Classified advertising, 5c. per line. 

Display advertising 2}2c. per line, 14 lines (35 cents) to the 
inch. Full page, 200 agate lines, $5; half page, 100 agate 
lines, $2.50; one quarter page, 50 agate lines, $1.25. Special 
position, 25 per cent extra, if granted. 

Address all communications to 
WILLIAM C. STUART, Publisher, 105 E. 22d St., N. Y. City. 
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Suppose We Talk It Over. 


Many a man feels that his advertising does not produce the re- 
sults that it should. He feels that there is something wrong with it. 
He does not know whether to blame the medium ,he is using or the 
advertisement he puts in the medium. No matter how valuable the me- 
dium of advertising may be, it is utterly valueless to the advertiser if he 
does not have the right kind of an advertisement in it. ‘Thousands of 
dollars are spent for space, but either through carelessness or through 
lack of proper appreciation of what is necessary to use, the advertiser 
does not fill the space with the right kind of matter. Our business 
is to supply what is lacking. 

While we are lithographers in the ordinary sense of the word, we 
go a little beyond what is usually done in our jine and supply adver- 
tisers with novel schemes and suggestions for the betterment of their 
advertising, giving them the proper reading matter and appropriate 
ideas; in fact, advising them fully as to the best way to make their 
advertising produce gratifying results. 

We have been very successful in this work with a large line of cus- 
tomers and have many concerns upon our bocks who turn over the 
preparation of their entire advertising matter to us. 


We Want You for a Customer. 


We feel that we could do you a great deal of good and with 
profit both to you and to ourselves. One of the officers of the com- 





pany will gladly call upon you at any time you may appoint, when 
these matters can be discussed without cost to you. You are cer- 
tainly anxious to do all you can to make your advertising pay and we 
are willing, on our part, to put our time against yours in order to 
prove that we can give you good ideas and right work. 


The Gibbs & Williams Co. 


Lithographers and Printers, 


68 New Chambers St., N. Y. 


(Running through to Roosevelt.) 


Telephone 4124 Cortlandt. 





s* Two heads are better than one.” 
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A Tale of an Ad. 





Mr. Logan does business on a 
side street a mile from Buffalo’s 
trade center. He inserted in the 





Buffalo Times 








an advertisement measuring 150 
lines, double column, one time. 
It was inserted in no other paper. 
It took Mr. Logan’s two wagons 
four days to deliver the orders 
which this one advertisement 
produced. 

THE BUFFALO TIMES carried 
during 1898 one-third more ad- 
vertising than any newspaper 
in Buffalo, with one exception. 
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“Truly, Mr. Jonson!” 


You are all right. 
Your INKS are all right! 
Your methods are all right! 


Office of THE HERALD. 


hg Ind., Jan. 26; 1899. 
Printers INK Jonson, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir—If you should ever co ynclude to issue a 
book containing the opinions of Ink Houses and their trav- 
eling representatives of yourself, | wish you would book 
me for a copy, providing the cost does not exceed $2. Such 


a book would be a necessity in all country printing offices, 
enabling them to pirate first-class ** roasts ’’ to use against 
their ‘‘esteemed’’ contemporaries. It would save much 
hard work, as I believe you are the most tho rous ghly de- 
spised ma anon God's footstool, that is by your “esteemed” 

contemporaries. An ink salesman just left my office, who 


done you to a queen's taste. Your ink is mud, you are a 
schemer, without brains, and have succeeded in gulling 

newspaper men out of a fortune and lowering x the high 
standard of excellence of every ink house in the U nited 
States i in order to meet your ruin us prices. Your ink is 
called ‘‘ refuse,’’ and * skims’ from the Wilson factory. 

If that is the case, I wish you would employ some statis- 
tician to figure how much ink Wilson makes annually if you 
only get the leavings. Truly, Mr. Jonson, y« ou are all right, 
your inks are all right, your method is all right, and you 
get our game henceforth until you bust up. 


Yours, etc., O, H. DOWNEY. 


My last two advertisements have dealt with 
malicious salesmen, and now along comes a third, 
It is easy to call my ink mud, but impossible to 
match it at my prices and give credit. I will wager 
any amount that I receive more orders in a day than 
this sucker picks up in a month. I am now selling 
ink to 7,182 different concerns, located in different 
parts of the world. I have never employed an agent, 
nor shipped an ounce of ink without the money in 
advance. My competitors have cause to despise me. 
I am a thorn in the side, because I sell better goods 
in smaller lots at half the price they ask. 


Send for my price list. Address 
PRINTERS INK JONSON, 8 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 
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Mr. A. J. Nutting, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., sends out some very clever circulars. 
These circulars, I believe, are about as 
well written as any clothing circulars 


which come from that city. I do not 


usually think much of circulars as ad-. 


vertising mediums, except where there 
is no other way to reach the public. 
One reason why circulars are geierally 
not good is because they are not read, 
usual reason why they are not 
read because they are not worth 
reading. If all the circulars talked 
good, hard, common sense like some 
of Mr. Nutting’s, they would probably 
do a great deal more good than they 
do. Here is a paragraph from a cir- 
cular which I believe will tend to in- 
confidence in the firm that is- 


sues it: 


and the 


is 


spire 


For twenty years right at the same spot we 
have been selling the best clothing—and sell- 
ng it cheaper than anybody else. For twenty 
vears we have been saying: Money back—and 
promptly did it when it was asked. For twenty 
years this business has been growing greater 
each year, and is still growing. For twenty years 
vnd more we expect to say all these things and 
do all these things, for we own the building we 
occupy and will be here to fulfill every promise 
we make. 

There is another Brooklyn adver- 
tiser who is putting out some very sen- 
business talk and that the 
Wissner Piano Co. Here is part of 
one of their announcements : 

When you make a present of a ‘* Wissner’ 
Artist Grand, in Upright Form, you give the 
finest and best Upright Piano in the world. 
The recipient knows it—and so do her friends. 
Its reputation frees it from doubt. To build a 
Wissner costs almost double the money it 
takes to build any other Upright Piano. For 
ill that, the price you are asked to pay is but 
little more than for a piano worth only half as 
much as “‘ The Wissner.”’ One reason of this 
is—there’s no middleman’s profit—no agent’s 
commission. It goes from our factory to your 
home with all the usval retail profits saved for 


you, “ *% 
* 


sible is 


1S 


Quite recently a young man in a 
Western city sent me a number of ad- 
vertisements for criticism, and asked 
me to state in PRINTERS’ INK just 
what I thought of them. I believed 
the young man was sincere in his re- 
quest, and told him very plainly that I 


eeeere 
. 
’ 
: STORE MANAGEMENT. 
How to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how to 
make merchandising more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 
? 
. 
i By Chas. F. Fones. 
3 ° . 
3 Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 
$ upon any subject discussed in this department. Address Chas. F. Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 
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did not think they would be very apt 
to produce business. The young man 
takes offense at what he calls my 
“harsh criticism.” Now there is no 
reason in the world why i should say 
his advertisements were bad, except 
for the fact that I really believed them 
to be more apt to turn business away 
than to bring it. I can not possibly 
conduct this department honestly with- 
out telling the truth as far as I may 
know it. If you are not prepared to 
have adverse criticism, then please do 
not send me matter for review, or if 
you are doubtful you can do asa great 
many others have done, and ask me 
not to mention your name. 

I think the trouble with a great 
many young advertisement writers is 
that they try to make their advertise- 
ments look smart so as to reflect credit 
upon themselves rather than to bring 
business. The sole object of advertis- 
ing is to produce sales and build up 
the establishment for which the adver- 
tising is done. Anything that does 
not do this is poor advertising. I am 
afraid years ago when i first began to 
write advertisements that I was like 
others of to-day, very prone to think 
more of my reputation as an advertise- 
ment writer than 1 did of the interest 
of the house for which I was writing. 
No man can serve another faithfully 
unless he can forget himself and write 
the thing that is most apt to do good 
for the house for which he is writing. 
From a recent issue of one of the news- 
paper journals, I forget just which one, 
I cut the paragraph below. 1 think it 
contains a good deal of truth and ap- 
phes particularly to the case of the 
young man who thinks I have done 
him an injustice by saying that his an- 
nouncements look very pretty, but are 
not apt to sell goods. 

Men who write advertisements for a living 
will do well to remember that they are not em- 
ployed for the purpose of displaying their own 
smartness or pertness, but ae that they may 
successfully exploit the wares of the employer. 
The interests of the latter should be sacrificed 
at notime fora rough bit of rhetoric—or smooth 
one either. The laborer is worthy of his hire 
only when he proves himself worthy. The ad- 
vertising man may not honestly tickle his own 
vanity at the sacrifice of his employer’s interests, 
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Judging from a circular which I have 
before me, Mr. George W. Davy, drug- 
gist, of Coatesville, Pa., seems to think 
that he has found the best way on 
earth to advertise a drug store by 
means of a special little paper which 
he gets out. I do not doubt if Mr. 
Davy can get this publication of his 
into the hands of people whom he 
wishes to trade with him it will do him 
good. It is certainly much more at- 
tractive than an ordinary circular and 
yet seems to cover all lines of his busi- 
ness about as well as any circular he 
could put out. The illustrations in it 
help to make it attractive. I think 
the best thing about Mr. Davy’s pub- 
lication is that it is written in such a 
style that the reader is apt to believe 
what he says. There has been a good 
deal of talk recently about whether or 
not a druggist should sell his own rem- 
edies, or those more generally adver- 
tised and known as patent medicines. 
I think Mr. Davy gives about the 
best reason for selling his own rem- 
edies than any druggist could give. 
Here is what Mr. Davy says on the 
subject: 
WHY WE DO IT. 

You may ask why we have our own prepara- 
tions, and why we try to sel! them in preference 
to Patent Medicines? Well, we will be straight 
out with the truth. Patent Medicines do not 
pay, and we sell our own preparations because 
they do pay. Another reason why we sell our 
preparations is because we can afford to give 
you the same value as the Patent Medicine men 
do for less money and still make a profit. 

Another reason is because we can give you a 
better quality of material and still have a profit. 

Another reason is because a great many peo- 
ple have learned that our preparations give 
them better satisfaction and they look to us to 
furnish the preparations they need. 

Another reason is because the prices of some 
Patent Medicines have been cut so that there is 
no profit in handling them. 

Another reason is because our preparations 
are so satisfactory that when people once use 
them they like them, and will come again. 

Another reason is because a satisfied cus- 
tomer is our best advertisement, and thus we 
gain new patrons. 

Another reason is because we can recom- 
mend them with a confidence born of a knowl- 
edge of what they contain. 

Another reason is because of the profit aris- 
ing from not having to advertise them, which 
is a big item to the Patent Medicine man. 

Another reason is because we notice that 
people frequently buy medicines that will do 
them more harm than good, and no advice 
from any one would stop them. 

Another reason is that we believe it is a duty 
we Owe to our patrons to recommend some- 
thing better if we have it. 

Another reason is that when a man asks us 
for a bottle of good cough syrup, or some- 
thing else, we should have the best thing we 
know ready for him. 

Another reason is because the Patent Medi- 
cine man don’t care anything about you or us, 
anyhow, only to sell his stuff. 
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Another reason is because the pecpk 
learning that an educated druggist knows n 





re 
than some feliow who found his recipe in the 
hands of ‘an Egyptian mummy or from some 
Indian squaw. 

Another reason is because he who buys our 


remedies has only one profit to pay, while he 
who buys the patent has several of them and 
more besides 

Therefore we sell our own remedies, 

Are we right? 

** 
CLEVELAND, 0} 
Mr. Chas. F. Jones, care of Printers’ I 

New York: 

Dear Sir—We notice your department 
PRINTERS’ INK every week, and inclose h 
with some advertising matter which we wo 
like to have your advice about, without m 
tioning our name. Yours very truly, 

With the letter was an advertise 
ment, circalar letters and a catalogue 

To take up the advertisement first, 
I will say that there is a little too much 
init. Again, I think it could be im 
proved by an illustration of some sort 
As the advertisement is about refrig 
erators, the very best illustration would 
be the picture of a refrigerator or some 
thing pertaining to refrigerators. | 
think the proper way for a concern sell 
ing only refrigerators, would be to s« 
lect for each advertisement some one 
particular refrigerator and advertise 
that, calling attention in the advertise 
ment to their catalogue, in which other 
styles are described. In the advertise 
ment this concern ought to also make 
a strong point of the fact that the pur 
chaser is buying direct from the manu- 
facturer, and that all profits of middle 
men, etc., are eliminated. 

Taking up the two circular letters, 
one of which accompanies the cata 
logue and the other which follows, I 
will say that they are both too long. 
No one reads long circular letters. 
The longer the circular letter, the more 
apt people are to catch on to the fact 
that it is a circular letter. Anyway, it 
is not necessary to say very much in 
these circular letters, except to callat 
tention to the catalogue and to talk 
about the discount which you give 
from the prices mentioned in tne cata 
logue. The catalogue itself tells all 
the other points, or at least ought to. 
There is another point about the first 
letter in which you offer a discount. I 
notice you leave a blank space in the 
letter to write the discount in. You 
can not do this perfectly even with a 
typewriter, so the person who receives 
the letter sees at once that it is after- 
wards put in and will naturally sup- 
pose different discounts are put in for 














different persons. The reader will 
perhaps begin to wonder whether he 
gets the best discount or not. I do 
not suppose that you have more than 
three or four different discounts, and 
if this is the case I would have three 
or four forms of this letter printed, 
one form with one discount in it, and 
another form with another discount. 
When these circular letters are re- 
ceived there will be nothing to suggest 
there are other discounts than 
that which you offer in that particular 
letter. These two typewritten letters 
are not as good as they might be. The 
idea in having a circular imitate type- 
writing is to give it asnear as possible 
the exact appearance of a personal 
letter written for the one person who 
eives it. A poor imitation of type- 
ing is throwing money: away. 
In regard to the catalogue, I think 
it is a very nice book. I believe it is 
ttle too costly to print, as the paper 
very heavy and you have used a lot 
of white space. I think the same 
matter which you have here could be 
condensed into about two-thirds of the 
space without injuring it any. Where 
a picture of a refrigerator does not 
occupy an entire page, you could print 
e picture and description on the 
page instead of on opposite 
pages, thus saving a great many sheets 
of paper. 


same 


* * 
* 


Cinctnnatt, Ohio. 
Ur. Chas. F. Jones, New York: 
Dear Str—We read regularly each week 
r department in Printers’ INk. 
Will you kindly tell us if you think it would 
vy us or any one to advertise building bricks 
newspapers or magazines? We runa small 
vertisement in several trade jcurnals, but 
wondering whether we could profitably ad- 
vertise generally 
Kindly do not mention our name in answer- 
! Yours truly, 





I believe that bricks could be ad- 
vertised very successfully through the 
better magazines, provided the per- 
sons who did the advertising would 
make up their minds to two 
things. One is, that they would be 
contented with general results without 
requiring that any particular advertise- 
ment should bring in any particular 
order. The other is, that they would 
expect no immediate returns, for the 
firm doing this kind of advertising 
should make up their minds to keep 
up the work for a good length of time, 
whether they see any returns or not. 
The trouble with most people is that 
they do not believe in advertising at 


hrst 
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all, or think it is a scheme by which 
you put in ten dollars to-day and pull 
out fifty to-morrow. Now, good ad- 
vertising is not anything of that sort. 
It is a business proposition, to be 
given the same care that you would 
give in building your brick yards, or 
perfecting the quality and durability 
of your bricks. For this particular 
business I would suggest a quarter- 
page advertisement in three or four of 
the better magazines. Do not make a 
mistake in trying to use too big an ad- 
vertisement, and do not try to use too 
many magazines. I do not believe 
that bricks could be pushed in a gen- 
eral way, or profitably, through daily 
papers. The daily papers are the 
thing to use when you want to cover 
some particular local field. If you 
want to reach all over the country at 
a small expense, then use magazines. 

Accompanying the above letter were 
some specimen advertisements, such 
as have been used heretofore. 

The best system of advertising di- 
rect toa list of names, I believe, would 
be a series of postal cards mailed to 
architects and contractors. I think a 
fair success could be made with such 
a series if they were properly written 
and illustrated. 

I do not like the sample blotter 
which was inclosed with the letter. In 
the first place, it is not a good blotter, 
and any man who receives it is very 
likely to throw it in the waste-basket 
with disgust, The glazed side is very 
nice to print on, but the blotting pa- 
per is so poor that it will not take up 
the ink. It is simply throwing money 
away to send out such a blotter as 
this. If you want to send out a blot- 
ter at all, it would be better to send 
out a good piece of blotting paper, 
even if your advertisement is not as 
nicely printed as it is on this glazed 
cardboard. Then again the advertise- 
ment on the back of this blotter is not 
good. It does not mean anything, 
and without reading it through one 
wou!d hardly know what you were 
talking about. People read very few 
long advertisements at the present day. 
They want to see everything at a 
glance. Your advertising must be so 
written that people will see the sub- 
stance in a moment; they may then 
be tempted to read the whole thing. 
Unless they catch something at first 
glance that will some way interest 
them, I believe that the usual practice 
is to skip the whole thing. 
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cards or circulars,and any other sug 


READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Edited by 





see less and 


For a Dyeing Fstablishment. 








r ~ 

ASK US. 
If you’re in doubt as to 
whether your old suit of 
clothes can be dyed a cer- 
tain color, ask us about it. 
We'll dye it if it can be 
dyed, and do the work 
well. 





























artment is not rushed 
ut it will be in a few weeks. 


For a Dyer. 


It’s Pretty Near 
Time 


to think about spring clothes. 
We clean clothes, we dye clothes 
and we do the work for as little 
moncy as honest work can be 


done for. Somewhere in closet 
or trunk your spring suit or 
overcoat is put away. Look 


them up now, give them to us 
when we are not in the midst of 
the spring rush and we will be 
able to give better attention to 
the work. 

We clean or dye almost every- 
thing that man or woman wears. 
We are econemical acquaint- 
ances for youtomake. A soiled 
suit or faded dress contains pos- 


sibilities unthought of by the 
layman. All we ask is reason- 
able time and a fair, honest 


price, to be able to prove to you 
that the side tracked garments 
can be made to look almost as 
well as when new. We'll call 
for your goods, or you can send 
them to any of our offices. A 
|_ Post al will bring the wagon. 


wer a Dyer. 


| Teo Lote! 


It is better to be a little 

ahead of time than 

a little too late. 
It may seema li tle early, but 
rigtt now is the best time to 
resurrect those spring gar- 
ments you wore last vear, and 
bring them to us to be cleaned. 
Our cleaning and dyeing de- 

now, 


_ 


A dyer has a wonderfully good op- 
portunity for good advertising. 
should take advantage of it nowadays. 
less of those silly 
puns about dying, and more plain, 
simple talk on the side of economy. 
This is true also of cleaning, 
and repairing. It is a 
ness and can be done to advantage. 


Dyers 


pressing 
needed _ busi- 


| 











| 
| 
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Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
egestions for bettering this department. 
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For a Due: Tv. 


|The: Prejudice 


that folks once held 
agairst dyed goods is dead 
to-day; well-to-do people 
patronize the cleaner and 
dyer as freely as they dothe 
tailor. Why not? Clean- 
ing and dyeing has stepped 
up abreast of other sciences, 
so much so that it is possible 
to produce a surprising ef- 
fect in fabrics without much 
expense. 


* * * * * * * 


y ; 
When We Dye 
a garment we first 
clean ae renovate it thor- 
oughly, bringing back every 
of life to the fabric. This 
puts it in a receptive condi- 
tion and makes it look al- 
most a new yarment when 
dyed. 
After dyeing we carefully 





each garment, sending 


A Laundry Ad. 


| : ’ 
pres 1 ing 
f to its owner with a fresh, 
new appearance. 
—— 
— 


Starching. 


There are ovestndbialaue 
in laundries—corn starch, at 
about 2 cents per pound; 
wheat starch at about 6 


cents. Corn, while cheaper, 
gives the work a hard, 
brittle finish that cracks the 
linen when bent; whe at gives 
astiff finish, but is leathery 
and pliable, and the linen 
can be bent without cracking 
it. People who wish their 
linen to last should never 
sendto alaundry using corn 
starch. We use straight 
wheat starch with the ad- 
vantages described. 


Dry Goods. 


Forecasting the 
Summer Styles. 


Does it seem odd that 
we should now, on win- 
ter’s coldest days, talk 
of fabrics for “80 in the 
shade”? Not at all. 
Trere can be no better 
planning time than now. 
The new summer fab- 
rics are ready in abund- 
ance and are getting first 
showing and the atten- 
tion they so fully merit. 





tooo Hotee 
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For a Druggist. 


INK. 








decccvccecoccece. 


| Necessary 
Ingredients. 


For atrustworthy prescription 
the necessary ingredients are 
not medicines alone, but the 
exactness, cleanliness, purity of 
the respective parts also. We 
have built up a reputation along 
these lines of which we are 
proud. The purest and _ best 


Modern Printing 


Which we do at 
Modern Prices 
Has an individuality 
About it that commands 
Attention. 

Let’s Talk it Over 
On that next order of 
Printing. We can 
Make i t beneficial to you 








drug supplies and latest reliable 
discoveries always to be found 
here. We also want to call your 
attention to our excellent line of 


toilet articles. } 


A Good Headline. 








To the Point. 








An Easy 
Clean Shave 


is enjoyed by every 
gentleman. 
JOHN KAIN, 
Successor to Jobie Jones, can 
give you excellent service in this 
line. Practical and experienced 
barber. A complete stock of 
TOBACCO AND CIGARS. | 





For a China Store. 








Wedding Gift 
Selection 


reflects the good sense and 
good taste of the giver. 

A piece of rare china, or 
of brilliant cut glass, or a 
beautiful lamp, is sure to 
give lasting pleasure with 
its usefulness and perma- 
nent beauty. 





Remnant Day 


The once each week money- 
losing day for the store, but 
money-saving for you. The day 
we close out all small lots, not- 
to-be-carried-again kinds, short 
ends and odd lots This Friday 
you will find assortments larger 





| than usual in the following lines: 


For a Business College. 














Dry Goods. 





en 


If You Have Fixed | 


in Your Mind 


the amount you want to pay we 
will furnish for it a jacket or 
suit of notably greater value 
than you have believed you 
could afford. 

If you have determined to 
own one of our highest-grade 
jackets or suits it may be select- 
ed now at a very common-place 
L price. 





The Boy with a 
Bright Future 


is the one who has a sound busi- 
ness education, and sense and 
ambition enough to make the 
most of it. We supply the edu- 
cation. We prepare young men— 
and young women, too—for a 
successful commercial life. Be- 
ginning with the first rudiments 
we teach them, lecture them and 
drill them until they are con- 
versant with the most compli- 
cated forms of business. ur 
system is the most reliable and 
practical. Our teachers are ex- 
perts in their profession. 

Day and evening sessions— 
same studies at both. 

No business college in this 
country has ever provided more 
beautiful school rooms, or more 
complete arrangements for the 
comfort and welfare of its stu- 
dents. 

Do oe want to give your boy 
or girl a start on the sure road 
to success? Positions guaran- 
teed to graduates of our full 
course. 

Write for particulars, or make 
a visit of inspection. 








For a Grocer. 











ad Spe On SARE 





Our DiaserSet | 
Sale 


Is something you ought not to 
miss. All the patterns not to be 
re-ordered for “open stock’’ and 
all the sets where only one or 
two remain are marked for quick 
selling. Some sets have a few 
smali pieces missing, but there 
is a good deal missing from the 
first price. 








-_ 











Our famous blend 


Mocha and Java 


stands for all the requisites of 
good coffee— purity, quality, de- 
liciousness, economy, T he blend 
is good, to start with, it’s blended 
by having to pass our high stand- 
ard. Rich, smooth, fragrant. 
30c. Ib. 3 Ibs. 85c. 
Every barrel of 
. VICTORY FLOUR. 

makes 3t5 pound-loaves of light, 
sweet, nutritious bread. 


c. bag. $4.90 bbl. 

















For a Clothes Cleaner. 





~ ’ y 
Can’t Work 
Miracles. 

Don’t pretend to—but we do 
claim to be able to restore to life 
almost every kind of faded 
fabric. There are cases we 
wouldn’t undertake. 

Forinstance: A suit used on 
a last year’s scare-crow, or the 
sagging Prince Alberts of the 
Commonweal Army. We know 
no redemption for such duds, 
hence we leave ’em to the per- 
former of miracles. 

But when it comes to the thor- 
ough cleaning and re-freshing of 
clothing that has simply lost its 
crisp, new color, we are at your 
service. 








For Safe Deposit Vaults. 





Protect 
Your Belongings 


by storing them with us. 
Especially low rates for the 
special rooms, chests and boxes 
in our safe deposit vaults, used 
exclusively for storing family 
plate, paintings, jewels, valuable 
papers and the like. 








+ ° 
No Pain 

is felt when we take a 

live nerve out of an ach- 

ing tooth by our new 

method (which we own ex- 

clusively)—just a simple appli- 

cation to the nerve—and no more 

pain is felt. 

$8 for our best teeth, tried in 

the mouth on wax and guar- 
anteed ten years. 





For Carpets or Other Business. 





° ’ 
Didn't 
4 > 
Figure Right. 

When you figured that you could 
make old carpets do, you didn't 
figure right. The fact that you 
need new ones becomes plainly 
apparent when house-cleaning 
time comes round. We'll pay 
you to anticipate your wants. 
Our annual clearing sale affords 
the opportunity; here are a few 

PRICES: 








Grocer. 





Sugar Peas, 
very sweet and surpris- 
ingly tender—goc. a doz.—cheap 
enough for soup, but really too 
good, 
Sweet Corn Tomatoes 
Lima Beans String Bears 





All five sorts of vegetables 
priced the same 


| try. 
to try 


3 cans for 25c. 


| 
| 
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For a Grocer. 








Canned vegetables of the usual | 
toc. grade are selling at goc. a 
dozen now at — & Co.’s. 

Sugar Corn Lima Beans 

Sweet Peas String Beans 

Tomatoes 

It’s a new price to move them 

quickly. 





A W rong 


A Truss Ad, 


Truss or ae badly fitted 
makes the rupture worse. 
We fit the mght truss in 
the right way and the rup- 
ture grows better. | 


Words That Burn, 





If You Cater toa Special Class Invite Them. 


Coal and Coke to | 
Burn. 


wT. J. € “HA APMAN, 
_ Shi arp and Lombard Streets. 





&c., &c. 


Lumber Camps. 


seef, | For several years 





Pork, 1 I have had a large 

all kinds; business in supply- 
Lard, ing provisions for 
Hams, lumber camps. I 
3acon, make a specialty of 
Beans, it and ] honestly 
Tea, believe that I can 


Molasses, | stockalumber camp 


Sugar, to-day with all 
Herring, kinds of provisions 
Rolled cheaper than any 


Oats, | other firm in the 
| city. | 





Clothing. 





Claims... 


We do not claim to make 
better clothes than any other 
shop in town. That would 
be foolish. But we do claim 
that our present reduced 
prices give you better values 
forthe price. Ifcomparison 
did not prove this to be true 
we should be foclish to make 
this claim. 


J 











™~ . . 7 
California Prunes. 
Another lot—by lucky 
chance—of these delli- 
cious, tender, thin- 
skinned prunes. Solid, 
delicately fla avored—the 
kind you’ d expect to 4 
a big price for. Wh 

we say 


roc. Ib. 


it means the very lowest price on 
finest goods. 
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DEPARTMENT 


logues or — for advertising. As man, 
criticism. 


‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, 9, oa 


y as 
here is no charge for it. PRINTERS’ we * pays the freight.” 


OF CRITICISM. 


possible will receive full, honest, 
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When John Adams Thayer went to 
Boston to take charge of the Boston 
Journal, he took along with him some 
new and very vigorous ideas. 

In putting these ideas into effect he 
has rattled some of the dry bones of 
Boston in a way very disagreeable to 
their owners. 

He has been publishing in the Jour- 
nal a series of double column articles 
headed “ Circulation Truths.” 

The latest of his talks was published 
February 6th, and here it is: 

WHERE IT BELONGS. 


” 


THE “‘ HERALD”? SHOULD HAVE BEEN SATIS- 
FIED WITH THE HiGH POSITION TO WHICH 
IT IS ENTITLED IN COMMON WITH THE 
* JOURNAL.” 


From the Sunday Journal. 

The mistake made by the Hera/d in over- 
stating its circulation, apart from the question 
of business morals involved, lies in the fact 
that such overstatement is not essential to the 
maintenance of the Hera/a’s position in the 
high class of newspapers to which it properly 
belongs. 

We can understand that having had much 
the largest circulation in Boston for a long 
time prior to, say, 1888, pride in maintaining 
that position should have tempted the Herald 
in the first place to exaggerate its circulation 
figures. We can understand also that later 
and at the present time the exaggeration should 
have been continued, with increasing freedom, 
as a means of retaining and attracting advertis- 
ing in volume and at rates not justified by the 
Hera/ld’s true circulation. 

The Hera/d’s present predicament, when its 
only recourse is silence in the face of the Jour- 
nmal’s charge that the net circulation of the 
Herald is only a third and the gross circula- 
tion only half as large as the figures which the 
Herald prints, is the result of an attempt to 
claim a place in a class of newspapers to which 
it does not belong and need not belong. 

The Herald’s exaggerated figures represent 
aclaim for circulation of nearly 200,000, daily 
and Sunday. As a matter of fact, there are 
but five newspapers in the United States which 
have the right to claim anything like sucha 
circulation, and merely to mention them is to 
show at once how preposterous the Heradd’s 
claim must be. They are the New York lor/d 
and Journa/, the Chicago News and Reco: d 
and the Boston Glode. 

All these are papers radically different in 
aim and in scope from the Hera/d. The 
Chicago News and Record have been penny 
Papers up to within a few months, pushed hard 





and sold all over the Northwest as far as the 
Pacific Coast. The New York Wordd and 


Journa/ circulate throughout the whole coun- 


try, with the four million people of Greater 
New York as a home constituency, and have 
been sold for the most part for two years at a 
penny. The Boston G/ode has done wonders 
to be able to rank in circulation, as a two-cent 
paper, with those giants of New York and Chi- 
cago: but certainly in this limited field there is 
no place for a similar circulation such as the 
Herald claims. 

The truth is that both the Boston Herald 
and the Boston /ournad? be'ong, as far as cir- 
culation is concerned, in a splendid class of 
strong, conservative newspapers, with circula- 
tions ranging from 60,000 to go,000. The class 
includes such papers as the Chicago /7zbune, 
Times-Heraldand Inter-Ocean, the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat and Republic, the Phila- 
delphia Press, Times and Ledger, the New 
York Heraldand Tribune. Certainly it is no 
discredit to any Boston newspaper to be so 
classed. 

The whole assumption of gigantic circula- 
tions is false and unnecessary. Advertisers 
who demand such figures of circulation as 
those with which the Hera/d has undertaken 
to supply them ought to realize that there is no 
newspaper in the whole South which even 
claims as high as 30,000 circulation ; that in the 
whole country west of St. Louis, with possibly 
an exception in San Francisco, no paper 
claims 50,000 ; that in Baltimore, Washington, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Buffalo and Detroit, no claim 
exceeds 50,000, perhaps excepting a penny pa- 
per scattered here and there, of which no Bos- 
ton advertiser ever heard. 

We have named all the large cities of the 
United States, and circulations in the smaller 
cities are proportionate. 

A circulation of 75,000, with the ascertained 
average of about four readers to each paper 
sold, is really a great circulation, and any 
newspaper which goes to intelligent readers 
ought to be proud to stand upon it. It is this 
mania for stupendous figures which has made 
the mischief. 

The ¥ournal is doing its best to put the 
matter of circulation upon a reasonable and 
truthful basis. It has begun by proving its 
own circulation; but such proof would be of 
little avail from a practical business stand- 
point if its nearest competitor, which is the 
/lerald, were allowed to continue unchal- 
lenged the publication of circulation figures 
which the °ournal knows to be exaggerated 
two or threefold. 

Hence, of necessity the ¥ousna7 has entered 
upon an exposure of the Hera/d’s figures to 
which, up to this time, the Hera/d has made 
no reply. 
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Such a statement as this can not 
well help being beneficial to the /Jour- 
nal. 

Mr. Thayer’s idea is evidently to lift 
the Journal up on a par with the 
Hferald. After he has done that he 
may get after the G/ode, but that will 
not be such an easy proposition. 

Possibly Mr. Thayer’s methods will 
be criticised as undignified. 

Lack of dignity is a bugaboo to a 
great many people in the newspaper 
business and out of it. These people 
feel that if they can just retain their 
dignity it doesn’t make any difference 
whether they go broke or not. They 
are so afraid that they will do some- 
thing undignified that they hardly dare 
breathe. 

These people become so dignified 

that they feel embarrassed if they 
have to tell anybody what their busi- 
ness really is. 
_ A year or so ago I talked to the 
president of one of the safe deposit 
companies. He was very much afraid 
that nobody could do advertising that 
would be sufficiently dignified for his 
particular line of business. 

Since then I have seen the adver- 
tisement of this concern on various 
advertising novelties, on the back of 
elevated railroad time tables and in 
other places that certainly do not seem 
to be in keeping with the dignity of a 
safe deposit concern. 

A Philadelphia trust company is too 
dignified to talk about its business in 
the newspapers intelligibly to intelli- 
gent people, but prefers to emphasize 
its dignified position in the commer- 
cial world by printing its announce- 
ments on the back of the door checks 
of a cheap theater, the theory being 
that when sudden thirst strikes a man 
between the acts, and he gets one of 
these red door checks in his hand, he 
will be so fascinated by it that he will 
forget all about the drink he wanted 
and will spend the time between the 
acts in reading and pondering over the 
trust company’s announcement. 

Dignity is a very funny thing, and 
the more you analyze it the more 
amusing it becomes. 

There are always a lot of people 
who have never accomplished anything 
in the world, but are ready to how] at a 
man who accomplishes things in an 
unusual way. 

They say he is undignified. 

That damns him forever. 

Dignity in a newspaper office usual- 
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ly shows itself in a disinclination to 
adopt anything new. 

The newspaper is so afraid of doing 
something beneath its dignity that it 
never does anything at all. 

When a man becomes afflicted with 
dignity, the only course that seems 
safe to him is to preserve himself in a 
state of perfect innocuous desuetude. 

The newspapers all over the coun 
try that have so much dignity that it 
hurts them are sliding down hill in 
a most masterly way. 

The New York. 7)zbune used to be 
the leading paper in New York, if not 
in the country. You don’t hear much 
about it now, but it’s just as dignified 
as it ever was. 

The Philadelphia Ledger is so dig- 
nified that it is afraid to move for fear 
it will break something—and it is los- 
ing prestige every day. 

The Boston //era/d isn’t quite so 
dignified as it used to be, but appar- 
ently if it expects to keep up with the 
procession it will have to substitute 
hustle for dignity. 

One of the first things that a digni- 
fied paper does is to refuse to make 
circulation statements. About the 
time the circulation figures start on a 
toboggan slide dignity becomes acute. 
The manager of the paper says: 

“We used to make circulation 
statements, but now the value of our 
paper is so well established that we no 
longer look upon it as necessary.” 

Usually the paper that is willing to 
state all it knows about its own circu- 
lation is the paper that is gaining 
ground, and therefore it would seem 
that Mr. Thayer was doing a good 
stroke of business in agitating the cir- 
culation question just as strongly as 
possible. 


* * 
* 


A Cleveland philosopher has dis- 
covered that: “ Newspaper space is 
not acommodity. It is not governed 
by the law of supply and demand. 
Advertising space selling is the selling 
of privilege.” 

He holds that the newspaper was 
first published simply as a newspaper 
and that advertisements were inserted 
afterward, and that therefore the ad- 
vertising man is an interloper who ex- 
ists simply by the favor of the “ up- 
stairs department.” 

He holds that, as a matter of fact, 
the newspaper is degrading itself when 
it sells advertising space, and that the 
money it receives for the space is not 

















a payment for goods or services deliv- 
ered, but is in the nature of a bribe. 

All this is probably first-rate philos- 
ophy, but it’s mighty poor horse sense. 

Abstract philosophy is a lovely 
thing with which to keep school boys 
out of mischief, but when the phil- 
osophy comes out into the open air 
and has to struggle with the hard facts 
of existence it loses a great deal of its 
attractiveness and convincing power. 

No matter if the first newspaper did 
contain no advertising. 

No matter if it did take a long time 
for people to realize that advertising 
is news just as much as the report of 
a murder trial is news. 

No matter if at first the first adver- 
tiser was an interloper. He is so no 
longer. 

The salaries for the philosophers 
“upstairs” depend upon the amount 
of advertising that is secured for the 
paper. 

Times change. 

The news department is important. 
It must come first. But the advertis- 
ing is a close second and is just as 
legitimate. 

There are thousands and tens of 
thousands of women in Philadelphia 
to whom the Philadelphia newspapers 
would be worth not ten cents a year if 
they didn’t contain the Wanamaker 
advertising. 

There are thousands of men all over 
this country who would certainly re- 
gard it as a loss if all of the adver- 
tisements were taken out of the Cent- 
ury. 

Nowadays advertising is news, and 
it is a very good sort of news, too. 

It is valuable news. 

People could better afford to get 
along without nine-tenths of the stuff 
that is published in the news columns 
than to get along without nine-tenths 
of the advertising. 

Taking the average straight through, 
there is more truth in the advertising 
columns than there is in the news col- 
umns. 

The news published as advertising 
is much more valuable than the news 
published as news. 

Advertising space is a commodity. 

It is manufactured by newspaper 
publishers and is offered for sale at a 
profit. Any wide-awake publisher 
knows what it costs him to produce a 
given amount of advertising space. 
He knows, of course, that the ratio of 
profit increases as the space increases, 
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just as it does in any other line of 
manufacture. 

The price of advertising spaceis gov- 
erned by the law of supply and demand. 

The advertiser says to the Ladies’ 
Home Fournal man: 

“What! five dollars a line! Why, 
I can get space in the Woman’s Home 
Companion for a dollar seventy-five.” 

That’s supply. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal man 
says: “All right! If that’s the space 
you want, buy it. The demand for 
our space is so great that we leave 
out several columns of advertising 
every month. You will have to order 
your space two months in advance if 
you want it. The price of it is five 
dollars a line, and we make only a 
limited quantity.” 

That’s demand. 

If there was no demand for space 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal, the price 
would have to tumble. 

Distinctly newspaper space is as 
much a commodity, and is as much 
governed by the law of supply and de- 
mand as is woolen cloth. 


*_* 
* 


In the “list” to which one advertis- 
ing agent seems to devote considerable 
attention, there are two magazines that 
are dead. 

Quite a few of the others on the list 
would be dead if advertising generally 
were placed with good judgment. 

There are in existence to-day a great 
many magazines that have really no 
right to live or excuse for living. They 
are weak in all ways. The material 
that is in them doesn’t amount to any- 
thing. They have all sorts of rates 
and probably the lowest of all these 
rates is too high. They have no pres- 
tige and practically no hold on the 
small number of subscribers that they 
are able to obtain. 

The advertiser who really wants to 
get the worth of his money will let 
them alone and will confine his busi- 
ness to the very few strong, high-class 
publications that show upon their 
faces their right to existence and sup- 
port. 

It is too often the case that the 
money that should make up the profit 
on advertising is frittered away for 
space in worthless publications. 

The best results are obtained by 
sticking to the best media and spend- 
ing an adequate amount of money in 
each, 
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AQuestion of “Specified Form” 


The editor of the American Newspaper Directory has often been accused 
of being too strict in his requirements for an acceptable circulation statement 
and of imposing upon newspaper publishers an unnecessary amount of red 
tape, thus making it rather difficult for them to obtain an accurate circulation 
rating in the Directory. The truth is, however, that the editor of the Direct- 
ory does not much care about the style of a circulation statement if it is made 
in a way that will unequivocally convey to him the information he needs and 
is in some way authenticated. 

As an illustration of how informal a circulation statement may be and yet 
pass muster with the alleged over-particular Directory editor, a specimen is 
herewith reproduced that was sent in by the Butler (O.) Zxéerprise for the 
March edition of the American Newspaper Directory for 1899. It was written 
with a pencil on the margin of a page from the December, 1898, edition of 
the Directory showing the description and rating of that paper. This specimen 
page had recently been sent to the publisher of that paper in connection with 
the usual application for information for corrections for the next revision. 

This statement is in a form that secures for the paper the rating it claims 
although no one would assert anything like over-formality forit. It is signed, 
but fails to have the date of signing affixed. Even the date mark on the en- 
velope, stamped by the Ohio postmaster, fails to be legible. The report being 
made on a sheet sent from the Directory office only a few weeks before and 
returned in an envelope furnished by the Directory for the purpose, was 
thought to be sufficiently identified as coming from the office from which it 
purports to come. The date taken in connection with the peculiar form of 
the report was thought to be fixed with sufficient exactness by the ‘* Received” 
stamp affixed at the Directory office. The statement reduced to cold type 
is as follows: 

The bona fide circulation of the ‘‘ Enterprise’’ is 1,200 each edition. During 
the year 1898 not a single issue has been less than 1,200 and sometimes as high 
as 1,500. It is an 8-page, 6-column all home print paper. The ‘‘ Cyclone’’ is a 
patent sheet run by two kids. Its so-called editor lives in Mansfield, the county 
Seat. JAMES A. PRICE, Proprietor ‘‘ Enterprise.’’ 

It will be noted that the report covers the entire year 1898, which is 
a period of sufficient duration. The assertion, ‘‘ During the year 1898 not a 
single issue has been less than 1,200,” is definite and unequivocal. 

This illustrative case is given space here to make plain to interested per- 
sons that after all there are only two things necessary for obtaining an exact 
circulation rating in the American Newspaper Directory : 

1st.) Willingness on the part of a publisher to convey the necessary 
information. (2d.) A postage ‘stamp. 
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Not too Formal. 


The editor of the American Newspaper Directory has often been accused of being too 
strict in his requirements for an acceptable circulation statement and of imposing upon 
newspaper publishers an unnecessary amount of red tape, thus making it rather difficult for 
them to obtain an accurate circulation rating in the Directory. 

, As an illustration of how informal a circulation statement may be and yet pass muster 
with the alleged over-particular Directory editor, the above specimen of a satisfactary 
report is reproduced, : 
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We will insert a 
quarter-page illustrated 
and displayed advertise- 
ment, printed in colors, 


COCCCOCCEOOCOOO 


COC 





in the New York HERALD, 
on an outside page, for 
less money than you 
can obtain a quarter-page 
displayed advertisement 
in the same paper printed 
in black ink and without 
pictures. For particulars, 


address 
THE GEO. P. ROWELL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
1o Spruce St., New York. 











P. S. The advertiser may designate four or five colors to 
gratify his own idiosyncrasies, No pay till the work 

is done in cases where the mercantile agency gives a good 

rating. In other cases the money is required in advance. 
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